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Summary 


Red  Moat  and  Poultry  Production  at  Record  Levels 

Total  red  meat  and  poultry  production  is  expected  to  set  a 
record  in  1989  and  again  in  1990.  Among  the  major  com- 
ponents, only  beef  production  may  decline  in  1989,  reflect- 
ing the  reduced  cattle  inventory.  In  1990,  production  may 
increase  because  of  more  fed  beef.  In  both  years,  pork  out- 
put could  remain  relatively  large.  Broiler  output  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  because  produce'  returns  generally  have 
been  positive  in  recent  years.  Turkey  production  also  is  ex- 
pected to  grow  but  at  a  lower  rate  than  broilers  because 
returns  are  being  squeezed. 

Consumers  will  find  adequate  supplies  of  turkey  and  ham  for 
the  holiday  season.  Prices  likely  will  be  lower  for  turkeys 
but  higher  for  hams  than  last  year.  Turkey  production  in  the 
fourth  quarter  may  be  about  12  percent  above  a  year  ago, 
with  frozen  stocks  up  slightly.  Ham  supplies  are  expected  to 
decline  slightly  despite  an  increase  in  cold  storage  stocks. 

More  meat  and  poultry  and  weaker  growth  in  per  capita  in- 
come could  pressure  market  prices  in  1990.  Increased  red 
meats  will  be  about  offset  by  population  growth.  As  a  result, 
prices  of  Choice  steers  and  barrows  and  gilts  should  be  a  lit- 
Ue  above  1989's  average.  However,  with  higher  per  capita 
output,  wholesale  poultry  prices  are  expected  to  decline 
moderately. 


Beef  and  veal  exports  could  reach  a  record  1  billion  pounds, 
up  46  percent  ftom  1988  due  largely  to  hberalization  of  the 
Japanese  market  In  1990,  exports  may  rise  12  to  15  percent 
over  1989.  Beef  and  veal  imports  in  1989  might  decline 
about  8  percent  from  1989  because  of  lower  supplies  from 
Australia.  Declines  are  likely  in  1990  on  smaller  shipments 
from  New  Zealand. 

U.S.  pork  imports  in  1989  of  about  950  million  pounds 
would  be  16  pCTcent  below  1988  as  imports  decline  from  all 
major  sources.  Imports  in  1990  may  increase  to  about  a  bil- 
lion pounds,  if  Danish  producticMi  continues  to  increase. 
U.S.  pork  exports,  mostly  to  Mexico  and  Js^an,  should  be 
about  240  million  pounds  in  1989,  up  from  195  million  in 
1988.  Consessionary  sales  to  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union  may  help  boost  expcHts  in  1989  and  1990.  In  1990, 
pork  exports  may  decline  to  around  205  million  pounds. 

Broiler  exports  may  reach  a  record  this  year,  about  937  mil- 
lion pounds,  a  22-percent  increase.  Most  of  the  sales  are 
commercial  rather  than  programs  such  as  EEP.  The  USSR 
bought  U.S.  broilers  for  the  first  time  since  1980.  For  1990, 
broiler  exports  could  be  down  slightly.  Reduced  egg  sup- 
plies raised  prices  in  1989  and  strong  returns  may  increase 
output  in  1990. 
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Table  1--Livestock,  poultry,  and  egg  production  and  prices  (All  percent  changes  shown  are  from  a  year  earlier.) 


Item 

1988 

1989 

1990  1/ 

III 

IV 

Annual 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Annual 

I 

II 

Annual 

Mi  1 1  ion  pounds 

Production: 
Beef 
%  change 

6,185 
2 

5,755 
-2 

23,424 
0 

5,529 

5,777 
0 

5,892 
-5 

5,600 

22,798 
-3 

5,525 
0 

5,775 
0 

23,000 
1 

Pork 

%  change 

3,775 
12 

4,331 
7 

15,623 
9 

3,887 

3,928 
5 

3,789 
0 

4,225 
^2 

15,829 
1 

3,975 
2 

3,850 
2 

16,000 
1 

Lamb  &  mutton 
%  change 

80 
4 

84 
4 

329 
6 

87 
2 

80 
0 

82 
+2 

83 
-1 

332 
1 

85 
-2 

82 
+1 

330 

Veal 
%  change 

99 

0 

99 
-5 

387 
-7 

91 
-6 

85 
-8 

84 

15 

85 

*14 

345 
-11 

90 
-1 

85 

0 

345 
0 

Total  red  meat 
%  change 

10,139 

10,269 
2 

39,763 

9,594 
-1 

9,871 
2 

9,847 

9,993 

39,304 
-1 

9,675 
1 

9,792 
^  1 

39,675 
1 

Broi lers  2/ 
%  change 

Turkeys  2/ 
%  change 

4,035 
2 

1,066 

4,015 

1,040 
"4 

16,124 
4 

3,923 
6 

4,129 

804 
-4 

4,389 
9 

1,014 

4,394 
9 

1,176 
10 

4,300 
7 

1,170 
12 

17,212 
7 

4,164 
6 

4,470 
8 

900 
12 

4,700 

1,100 
9 

18,485 
7 

4,350 
4 

Total  poultry  3/ 
%  change 

5,212 
0 

5,180 
1 

20,587 
4 

5,070 
2 

5,539 
6 

5,702 
9 

5,600 
8 

21,910 
6 

5,510 
9 

5,940 
7 

23,375 
7 

Total  red  meat 
and  poultry 
%  change 

15,351 
4 

15,449 
2 

60,350 
4 

14,664 
0 

15,410 

15,549 
1 

15,593 
1 

61,214 
1 

15,185 
4 

15,732 
2 

63,050 
3 

Mi  I  lion  dozen 

Eggs 

%  change 

1,421 
-1 

1,446 
-2 

5,772 
-1 

1,391 
"6 

1,394 
-2 

1,388 
-2 

1,425 

^2 

5,598 
3 

1,400 
1 

1,410 
1 

5,700 
2 

Prices 

Choice  steers,  Omaha 
1000-1100  lb.  66.92 

70.14 

69.54 

73.67 

Dollars  per  cwt 
73.85  70.09 

71-73 

72-73 

72-78 

72-78 

7r77 

Barrows  and  gi Its, 
7-markets 

44.24 

38.66 

43.39 

40.78 

41.84 

46.07 

45-47 

43-44 

41-47 

42^48 

42-48 

Slaughter  lambs, 
Ch. ,  San  Angelo 

59.02 

^?  Oft 

74.79 

66.29 

OC  OH 

oo  07 

oo  1  c 

74  "fin 

(  *t  ou 

oo  f  c 

Broi lers, 
12-city  avg.  4/ 

66.1 

57.9 

56.3 

59.4 

Cents 
67.1 

per  pound 
59.7 

50-52 

59^60 

48^54 

50^56 

49*55 

Turkeys, 
Eastern  region  5/ 

72.4 

72.4 

61.5 

62.4 

71.1 
Cents 

62.3 
per  dozen 

63-65 

64^65 

55^61 

53  59 

57*63 

Eggs 
New  York  6/ 

72.9 

67.3 

62.1 

78.6 

75.2 

81.5 

84^86 

80-81 

75^81 

69^72 

66*72 

1/  Projected.    2/  Federally  inspected.    3/  Includes  broilers,  turkeys,  and  mature  chickens.    4/  Wholesale  weighted 
average.    5/  Wholesale,  8-  to  16-pound  young  hens.    6/  Cartonea,  consumer  Grade  A  large,  sales  to  volume  buyers. 
o6aB~Ai 
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Factors  Affecting  Livestock  and  Poultry 

For  U.S.  livestock  and  poultry  producers,  the  news  for  1990 
is  a  continued  slowdown  in  the  economy.  The  general 
economy  is  growing  only  modesdy,  while  interest  rates  slip 
slowly  and  inflation  eases  a  bit  However,  real  p^  capita  in- 
cwne  growth  is  expected  to  be  weaker  than  in  1989.  Ex- 
pected sluggish  fourth-quarter  real  GNP  growth  and  slowing 
inflation  suggest  the  FedCTal  Reserve  may  ease  monetary 
policy  very  slowly.  Expected  lower  interest  rates  should 
stimulate  growth  over  the  next  6  to  12  months.  The  bank 
prime  interest  rate,  which  has  been  steady  since  summer's  1- 
percentage  point  drop,  may  drop  again  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  prime  rate  is  expected  to  average  10.7  to  10.9  per- 
cent for  1989  but  may  average  about  1  percentage  point  less 
in  1990.  Real  GNP  growth  is  expected  to  average  slightly 
less  that  3  percent  in  1990,  down  slightly  from  1989.  The 
rate  of  inflation,  as  measured  by  the  GNP  price  deflator,  is 
expected  to  average  between  4  and  4.5  percent  in  1989,  but 
drop  in  1990  about  0.5  percent  below  1989.  Real  per  capita 
income  may  rise  nearly  3  percent  in  1989  compared  with  3.4 
in  1988.  In  1990,  the  growth  is  expected  to  be  weaker, 
averaging  around  2  percent. 

Since  the  peak  in  September  against  the  D-mark  and  yen,  the 
dollar  has  dropped,  but  still  remains  relatively  strong  against 
those  currencies.  The  decline  is  attributed  to  the  concerted 
selling  of  dollars  by  the  Central  banks  and  falling  U.S.  inter- 
est rates  relative  to  other  countries,  further  lessening  the 
dollar's  appeal  to  investors  and  speculators.  For  next  year, 
the  dollar  exchange  value  is  not  expected  to  change  much 
from  current  levels  but  primarily  will  be  influenced  by  the 
U.S.  budget  deficit  and  Federal  Reserve  policies. 

With  much  impH"oved  weather  this  year,  com  and  soybean 
production  rebounded  and  feed  costs  dropped  as  crops 
progressed.  Com  production  in  1989/90  is  estimated  at  7.59 
billion  bushels  compared  with  only  4.92  in  1988/89.  The 
farm  price  is  expected  to  average  $2.00  to  $2.40  per  bushel 
in  1989/90  compared  with  $2.54  in  1988/89.  Soybean 
production  is  estimated  at  1.94  billion  bushels  in  1989/90,  up 
389  million  bushels  from  1988/89.  Soybean  meal  prices  are 
expected  to  average  $150-$  180  per  ton  in  1989/90  compared 
with  $233  in  1988/89.  The  lower  prices  have  reduced  feed 
costs,  especially  for  pork  and  poultry  producers. 


likely  increase  12  percent  during  the  fourth  quarter  com- 
pared with  last  year.  The  basis  for  the  1989  production  ex- 
pansion in  the  industry  began  in  the  second  half  of  1988 
when  turkey  prices  recovered  and  net  retums  to  producers  be- 
came positive.  Poult  placements  began  to  rise  notably  in 
March  of  1989.  Increasing  wholesale  prices  during  the  first 
half  of  this  year,  including  a  rise  to  record  levels  during  the 
second  quarter,  kept  the  planned  expansion  on  track  as  net 
retums  improved.  Finally,  producer  expectations  of  lower 
feed  prices  in  late  1989  probably  extended  the  expansion 
even  after  wholesale  prices  began  declining  in  July. 


Table 

2--Federally 

inspected  turkey  slaughter. 

1988-89 

Year 

Havber 

Average 
weight 

Live- 
weight 

Certi- 
fied 
RTC 

Million 

Pounds 

-  Million  pounds  - 

1988 
I 

II 
III 
IV 
Year 

50.3 
60.0 
65.7 
61.4 
237.4 

21.0 
20.6 
20.4 
21.4 
20.8 

1,054.0 
1,236.3 
1,343.3 
1,314.2 
4,947.7 

836.6 
981.1 
1,065.6 
1,040.1 
3,923.4 

1989 
I 

II 
III 

IV 
Year 

47.9 
61.8 
72.4 

21.2 
20.7 
20.5 

1,012.0 
1,278.7 
1,483.0 

803.5 
1,014.3 
1,176.4 

Table  3- -Turkey  hatchery  operations, 

1986-89  1/ 

Total 
turkeys  placed  2/ 

Eggs  in  incubators 
Tirst  of  month, 
changes  from 
previous  year 

1986-87     1987-88  3/  1988-89 

1986-87    1987-88  1988-89 

-  -  Thousands  -  - 


Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 


13,620 
14,135 
13,836 
17,705 
21,646 
21,265 
25,401 
26,703 
26,623 
27,265 
25,999 
19,889 


15,024 
16,743 
17,714 
19,956 
22,315 
23,100 
25,101 
24,718 
25,559 
26,075 
23,677 
19,458 


15,725 
16,821 
18,413 
20,444 
23,149 
23,675 
26,892 
26,366 
28,647 
29,098 
26,510 
23,003 


-  Percent  - 

18 

16 

7 

17 

18 

5 

11 

21 

4 

18 

15 

6 

27 

10 

4 

14 

8 

6 

19 

4 

5 

17 

-1 

6 

16 

-5 

9 

15 

-3 

13 

19 

-5 

15 

22 

-5 

21 

1/  Breakdown  by  breed  not  shown  to  avoid  disclosing  individual 
operations.    2/  Excludes  exported  poults.    3/  Includes  revised 
calender  year  1987  numbers. 


Poultry  and  Eggs 

Turkeys 

Production  Up  In  1989— 
Strong  Second-Half  Growth 

Turkey  production  for  1989  is  expected  to  be  up  about  6  per- 
cent, at  4.2  billion  pounds.  Turkey  production  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1989  was  10  percent  above  a  year  earlier  and  will 


Prices  Strengthened  Seasonally 

Faced  with  large  increases  in  production,  wholesale  turkey 
prices  dropped  in  July,  August,  and  early  September.  After 
dropping  to  about  55  cents  per  pound  by  mid-September, 
Eastern  Region  wholesale  hen  turkey  prices  began  to  rise  in 
response  to  buying  for  the  holiday  season,  to  about  70  cents 
by  mid-November.  Prices  are  expected  to  weaken  before  the 
end  of  1989  as  the  seasonal  buying  recedes,  and  average  64 
cents  during  the  fourth-quarter  compared  with  72  cents  a 
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Table  4--Turkey  prices  and  price  spreads,  1987-89 


Item              Jan.       Feb.       Har.  Apr.  Hay        June  July  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov.       Dec.  Av. 

Cents/lb. 

Farm  price  1/: 

1987  35.1     35.8      35.7  36.3  35.5        34.1  33.5  32.1  31.3  30.2      34.0  38.4  34.3 

1988  31.8     29.0       28.2  28.4  29.7        31.6  39.4  41.6  45.7  47.8       47.6  37.6  36.5 

1989  35.4     38.3       40.0  42.3  43.4        44.0  41.5  41.3  37.3  38.5 
New  York,  hens, 

8-16  lbs  2/: 

1987  55.3     58.5        60.3  58.3  55.3        55.7  56.3  56.1  56.1  54.7      60.7  66.5  57.8 

1988  52.8     47.1        47.0  46.9  49.2        57.1  70.8  70.5  76.0  79.6       76.0  61.6  61.2 

1989  59.0     62.2        65.7  68.3  72.1        73.0  66.4  62.6  57.9 
4- region  average 

retail  price,  wholebirds: 

1987  103.6    103.2  103.0  100.4  102.8  105.1  105.8  105.1  103.3  102.6      90.0        89.3  101.2 

1988  93.1     92.9        91.0  89.4  92.9        92.9  96.0         99.5  100.6  104.0      99.2  97.1  95.7 

1989  97.4     96.8        97.6  98.3  100.1  101.3  104.6  104.1  102.0 
Price  spreads, 

retai I -to- consumer: 

1987  39.8     37.4        35.4  33.4  37.3         40.1  41.1          41.8  39.0  38.3       22.0  13.5  34.9 

1988  29.8     35.0        33.4  33.0  35.1          24.6  23.7         21.0  17.3  16.5       14.7  26.7  25.9 

1989  29.8     29.9        25.7  23.2  20.7         20.7  30.2         32.3  34.2 

1982-84  =  100 

ConsuTOGr  or    index  3/* 

1987  ■  113.3    111.6  112.0  109.6  111.6  111.8  112.1  111.6  109.4  109.2     103.5       103.9  110.0 

1988  107.7    107.2  107.2  107.5  108.3  109.3  109.8  112.4  114.2  115.5     113.1       113.3  110.5 

1989  114.2    116.3  118.7  121.5  123.2  124.1  126.0  124.6  124.4 

1/  Liveweight.    2/  Wholesale,  ready- to- cook.    3/  Other  poultry  CPI. 


year  ago.  For  1989  overall, the  higher  average  price  reflects 
the  strength  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  and  is  expected  to  be 
64-65  cents  per  pound  compared  with  1988's  61.5  cents. 

Consumption  Increases 

Consumption  in  the  third  quarter,  after  a  sluggish  first  half, 
increased  to  about  4  pounds  per  person,  a  record  for  the  third 
quarter.  Heavy  holiday  featuring  this  year  could  result  in 
record  fourth-quarter  consumption  of  about  6  pounds  per  per- 
son, which  would  result  in  record  consumption  for  the  year 
of  about  16.7  pounds. 

Turkey  retail  prices  began  declining  in  August,  and  fourth- 
quarter  retail  prices  are  expected  to  be  below  last  year's 


$1.00  pound  as  large  suppHes  stimulate  featuring.  Retail 
pork  prices,  in  contrast,  are  expected  to  be  higher  than  last 
year,  which  should  favor  turkey  purchases.  Turkey  stocks  in- 
creased by  27  percent  during  the  third  quarter  to  578  million 
pounds  on  October  1, 1  percent  above  a  year  earlier  but 
about  7  percent  below  the  record  of  1987. 

Net  Returns  average  Slightly  Below  Breakeven 

Average  net  returns  are  expected  to  be  slightly  negative  in 
the  fourth  quarter  and  for  all  of  1989.  This  is  expected  to  be 
the  third  consecutive  year  that  turkey  producers'  estimated 
net  returns  averaged  slightly  below  breakeven. 


Figure  1 

Fourth-Quarter  lUrkey  Consumption 
As  Share  of  Total 

Percent 

60  I  


30   '  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  1  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 
1960        65         70  75         80  85 

1989  prelimirtary. 


Figure  2 

lUrkey  Costs  and  Returns 

Cents/Ib. 


1980  83  86  89 
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Despite  the  September  turnaround  in  prices,  estimated  net 
returns  were  below  breakeven  in  September,  the  poorest 
since  January.  Although  returns  increased  in  October,  they 
were  still  slightly  negative. 

Production  Leaders  Gained  in  1989 

The  USDA  preliminary  estimate  of  turkeys  raised  during 
1989, 254.7  million  birds,  is  up  5  percent  from  1988.  North 
Carolina,  Minnesota,  and  California,  the  leading  States,  each 
showed  above-average  increases.  Their  combined  share  is 
nearly  49  percent  of  production  in  1989,  up  from  47  percent 
in  1988  and  43  percent  in  1980.  Arkansas  and  Missouri  also 
had  large  increases  in  production  in  1989. 

Growth  To  Continue  in  1990 

Turkey  production  for  all  of  1990  is  expected  to  be  5  percent 
greater  than  in  1989.  Production  for  first-quarter  1990  is  es- 
timated to  exceed  that  of  a  year  earlier  by  12  percent. 
Turkey  poult  placements  in  October  were  up  20  percent  com- 
pared with  a  year  earlier.  However,  continued  negative  net 
returns  in  late  1989  may  reduce  future  placements,  which 
could  impact  second-quarter  1990  production. 

Given  expectations  of  large  first-quarter  1990  production, 
turkey  prices  are  expected  to  weaken.  Eastern  region 
wholesale  prices  are  expected  to  average  55-61  cents  a 
pound  during  first-quarter  1990,  down  from  62  cents  a  year 
earlier.  A  lower  average  annual  price  is  expected  for  1990, 


Table  5--Turkeys:    Number  raised,  1985-89 


States 


Ark. 

Calif, 

Colo. 

Conn. 

Del. 

Ga. 

III. 

Ind. 

Iowa 

Kans. 

Md.  3/ 

Mass. 

Mich. 

Minn. 

Mo. 

Nebr, 

N.H. 

N.J. 

N.Y. 

N.C. 

N.  Dak. 

Ohio 

Okla. 

Oreg. 

Pa. 

S.C. 

S.  Dak. 

Tex. 

Utah 

Va. 

U.  Va. 

Wise. 

0th. 

U.S. 


1985 


1986 


Total 
1987 


all  breeds 
1988 


1989 


16,000 
20,500 
2/ 
35 
11 
2,631 
213 
6,941 
6,300 
275 
129 
156 
2,300 
30,400 
12,500 
850 
28 
88 
314 
31,850 
900 
2,800 
2/ 
1,300 
7,100 
2,194 
1,723 
2/ 
3,082 
13,066 
2,400 
6,150 
12,400 


16,500 
21,900 
2/ 
40 
3/ 
2,426 
347 
9,370 
7,000 
104 
125 
145 
2,700 
34,200 
13,500 
1,437 
26 
100 
343 
39,100 
1,000 
3,100 
2/ 
1,540 
7,800 
3,900 
1,968 
2/ 
3,390 
14,307 
2,220 
6,128 
12,500 


1,000  head 
18,000 
25,500 
2/ 
30 
3/ 
2,432 
698 
13,000 
8,500 
193 
133 
140 
3,000 
40,500 
15,500 
1,942 
26 
115 
437 
48,350 
1,240 
3,400 
2/ 
1,830 
8,000 
3,950 
2,376 
2/ 
3,731 
16,200 
2,400 
5,450 
13,316 


18,000 
26,500 
2/ 
30 
3/ 
2,400 
1,700 
13,200" 
7,800 
226 
135 
150 
3,000 
38,500 
16,500 
1,770 
26 
100 
343 
47,900 
1,200 
3,600 
2/ 
1,800 
7,900 
5,570 
2,370 
2/ 
3,900 
16,300 
2,300 
2/ 

19,250 


19,300 
30,300 
2/ 
30 
3/ 
2,100 
2,490 
13,600 
7,600 
146 
130 
150 
3,000 
42,500 
17,300 
1,820 
26 
100 
368 
50,700 
1,250 
4,400 
2/ 
2,200 
8,600 
4,100 
2,300 
2/ 
3,450 
2,940 
16,100 
2/ 

17,740 


57-63  cents  per  pound  compared  to  55-61  cents  in  1989. 
With  strong  production  growth,  retail  turkey  prices  are  ex- 
pected to  continue  easing.  They  could  average  90-96  cents  a 
pound  during  first-quarter  1990  compared  to  97  cents  in 
1989.  CcHiversely,  red  meat  retail  prices  are  expected  to  be 
slightly  higher  in  1990,  enhancing  prospects  for  future 
growth  in  per  capita  consumption  of  turkey. 

Broilers 

Production  Growtti  Continues 

Broiler  production  is  expected  to  increase  about  7  percent 
1989,  extending  the  long-run  expansion  of  the  1980's.  Total 
federally  inspected  production  increased  42  percent  from 
1980  through  1988,  fi-om  11.3  billion  pounds  to  16.1  biUion 
pounds.  During  this  period,  per  capita  consumption  in- 
creased from  42  to  62  pounds.  When  1989  is  completed, 
production  from  1980  through  1989  will  likely  have  in- 
creased over  50  percent  to  17.2  billion  pounds,  and  per 
capita  consumption  to  65  pounds.  Fourth-quarter  broiler 
production  will  likely  increase  6-7  percent,  reflecting  a  6-per- 
cent increase  in  chicks  placed  during  September  and  Oc- 
tober. 

Broiler  Prices  Weal(en 

Broiler  prices  fell  below  year-earlier  levels  in  the  second 
half  of  1989,  following  a  strong  first  half  when  average 
prices  for  the  first  and  second  quarters  were  about  30  and  20 
percent,  respectively,  above  1988.  Prices  fell  in  the  second 
half  due  to  increasing  total  supplies  of  meats,  mainly  poultry. 
Also  influencing  prices  as  summer  drew  to  a  close  were 
seasonal  factors  such  as  the  end  of  summer  cookouts  and 
vacations.  The  12-city  wholesale  broiler  price  averaged 
about  60  cents  per  pound  in  the  third  quarter,  and  will  likely 
decUne  to  50-52  cents  in  the  fourth  quarter  as  large  supplies 
work  through  the  market 

Positive  Net  Returns  Continue 

The  broiler  industry  has  experienced  eight  consecutive 
quarters  of  positive  net  returns,  beginning  with  the  first 


185,292     207,216     240,389     242,470  254,740 


1/  ivaa  revised.    1989  prehminarv  Based  on  turkeys  piacea 
September  1,  1988  through  August  31,  1989.    Excludes  young  turkeys 
lost.    2/  Colo.,  Okla.,  and  Tex.  combined  to  avoid  disclosing 
individual  operations.    3/  Maryland  and  Delaware  combined. 


Table  6- 
1988-89 

-Federally  inspected  young  chicken  slaughter. 

Year 

Number 

Average 
weight 

Live- 
weight 

Certi- 
fied 
RTC 

Mi  I  lion 

Pounds 

-  Mi  1 1  ion  pounds  - 

1988: 
I 

II 
III 
IV 
Year 

1,267 
1,303 
1,316 
1,272 
5,159 

4.35 
4.30 
4.19 
4.36 
4.30 

5,511 
5,611 
5,530 
5,555 
22,208 

3,996 
4,079 
4,035 
4,015 
16,124 

1989: 
I 

II 
III 
IV 
Year 

1,310 
1,907 
1,411 

4.35 
4.33 
4.29 

5,698 
6,028 
6,048 

4,130 
4,389 
4,394 
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Table  /--Broiler  chicks  hatched  and  pullet  chicks  placed  in  hatchery  supply  flocks,  1987-89 


Broiler- type  chicks 


Pullet  chicks  placed  in  broiler 
hatchery  supply  flocks 


Month 


Monthly  placements 


Cumulative  placements 
7-14  months  earlier 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


January 

February 

March 

Apri  I 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


439,442 
405,252 
456,081 
455,679 
473,827 
461,421 
463,321 
455,676 
433,769 
441,893 
423,147 
469,720 


468,333 
432,813 
483,353 
464,386 
487,027 
473,782 
473,394 
479,734 
455,183 
456,819 
437,967 
488,248 


481,284 
442,816 
502,466 
493,503 
522,896 
509,837 
511,774 
509,291 
484,030 


Thousands 


4,077 
3,699 
4,111 
4,713 
4,055 
4,181 
3,995 
3,974 
3,457 
4,126 
3,763 
4,117 


3,389 
4,038 
4,538 
3,831 
4,197 
3,818 
3,611 
4,048 
3,962 
4,131 
3,596 
4,150 


3,820 
3,963 
4,396 
4,195 
4,439 
4,330 
3,950 
4,526 
4,345 


29,039 
29,427 
29,523 
29,722 
30,148 
30,242 
30,603 
30,742 
30,926 
31,365 
32,232 
32,693 


33,028 
33,254 
32,805 
32,185 
32,612 
32,264 
31,668 
31,002 
30,859 
31,402 
31,259 
31,999 


31,691 
31,539 
31,470 
32,043 
32,136 
31,194 
31,513 
31,136 
31,281 
32,066 
32,213 
32,690 


32,889 
33,243 
33,619 
34,144 


quarter  of  1988.  The  combination  of  continued  relatively 
high  broiler  prices  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  and  declining 
feed  prices  resulted  in  estimated  net  returns  averaging  12 
cents  per  pound  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  1989. 
Prices  of  com  and  soybean  meal,  key  feed  ingredients  for 
broiler  production,  declined  through  much  of  1989  in  con- 
trast to  the  drought-induced  price  increases  of  1988.  Third- 
quarter  net  returns  were  about  10  cents  per  pound  compared 
to  15-16  cents  a  year  earlier.  Fourth-quarter  returns  are  es- 
timated at  3-5  cents  per  pound. 

1990  Outlook 

Broiler  production  in  1990  is  anticipated  to  increase  by 
about  7  percent,  similar  to  1989.  Expansion  will  be  en- 
couraged by  current  and  expected  positive  net  returns.  An- 
ticipated lower  com  and  soybean  meal  prices  in  1990  will 
partially  offset  anticipated  wholesale  broiler  price  declines. 
Prices  for  1990  are  expected  to  be  in  the  49-55-cents  per 
pound  range,  with  the  first  quarter  prices  48-54  cents  per 
pound.  Retums  should  remain  positive  through  1990,  given 
estimates  of  lower  feed  costs,  but  below  1989  levels.  Lower 
average  retail  prices  for  whole  broilers  are  anticipated  for 

1989,  down  about  10  cents  to  the  low  80-cents-per-pound 
range. 

The  size  of  the  hatching  egg  laying  flock  is  an  indicator  of 
the  short-run  capacity  to  produce  broiler  chicks.  The  flock 
was  up  4  percent  on  October  1  compared  to  a  year  earlier, 
suggesting  intentions  to  expand  production  in  early  1990. 
Cumulative  broiler  pullet  placements  in  the  broiler  hatchery 
supply  flock  also  indicate  continued  production  growth  in 

1990.  These  placements  indicate  the  future  size  of  the  hatch- 
ing egg  flock  and  potential  for  longer  mn  broiler  production 
expansion.  Pullets  placed  in  September  will  enter  the  supply 
flock  in  April  and  their  initial  offspring  will  be  slaughtered 
approximately  2  1/2  months  later.  September  placements 
were  10  percent  above  a  year  earlier. 


Broils  consumption  should  continue  to  increase,  given  ex- 
pectations of  continued  but  slower  growth  in  personal  in- 
come and  lower  prices  of  broilers  relative  to  other  meats. 
Per  c^ita  consumption  of  broilers  is  expected  to  increase  by 
about  4  pounds  to  around  69  pounds. 

Eggs 

Total  Egg  Production  Down  In  1989 

Total  egg  production  in  1989  is  expected  to  be  down  about  3 
percent,  at  5.6  billion  dozen,  reflecting  industry  adjustments 
to  the  losses  incurred  by  table  egg  producers  throughout 
most  of  1987  and  1988.  Table  egg  production  will  likely 
decline  around  4  percent,  but  hatching  egg  production  will 
likely  be  up  about  3  percent.  Total  production  in  the  third 
quarter  was  down  around  2  percent.  Flock  rebuilding  is  oc- 
curring, but  total  production  in  the  fourth  quarter  is  still  ex- 
pected to  be  1-2  percent  below  last  year. 


Table  Egg  Production  Declines 

Table  egg  producticHi  during  the  third  quarter  was  down 
about  3  percent,  and  fourth  quarter  production  will  likely  be 
2-3  percent  below  a  year  earlier.  The  total  laying  flock  on 
October  1  was  about  3  percent  below  a  year  ago,  but  the 
hatching  egg  flock  was  4  percent  larger.  The  table-egg-type 
laying  flock  was  down  about  3  percent,  reflecting  caution  on 
the  part  of  table-egg  producers.  While  net  retums  in  1989 
have  been  the  best  in  years,  producers  appear  to  remember 
the  substantial  losses  experienced  in  1987  and  1988  and 
flock  expansion  is  not  occurring  as  rapidly  as  might  other- 
wise be  expected.  It  is  likely  that  some  eamings  are  going  to 
debt  repayment,  thus  contributing  to  a  more  solid  basis  for 
possible  future  expansion. 
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Table  8--Broilers:    Eggs  set  and  chicks  placed  weekly  in  15  cwrmercial  States,  1988-89  1/ 


Period  2/ 

Month  and 
day  2/ 


1988 


Eggs  set 
1989 


Chicks  placed 


Change  from 
previous  year 


1988 


1989 


Change  from 
previous  year 


Thousands 


January: 

14 
21 
28 

February: 
4 
11 
18 
25 

March: 
4 
11 
18 
25 

Apri I : 
1 
8 
15 
22 
29 

May: 
6 
13 
20 
27 

June: 
3 
10 
17 
24 

July: 

8 
15 
22 
29 

August: 

12 
19 
26 


120,343 
119,110 
117,221 
116,189 


120,360 
121,008 
122,182 
123,274 


122,655 
122,548 
122,294 
120,499 


123,171 
121,617 
122,862 
121,565 
120,460 


121,812 
122,619 
122,293 
123,435 


123,014 
124,321 
123,365 
122,384 


114,282 
120,811 
121,312 
121,136 
121,960 


121,325 
122,939 
122,363 
121,971 


September: 

2  119,074 
9  115,378 
16  110,022 
23  116,402 
30  120,398 


October: 
7 
14 
21 
28 


118,694 
113,223 
109,193 
114,921 


123,924 
120,196 
123,060 
124,909 


125,503 
126,105 
126,909 
127,505 


127,649 
128,064 
128,159 
127,530 


129,919 
130,910 
130,855 
131,202 
130,666 


130,518 
131,217 
132,663 
132,044 


133,164 
133,169 
132,761 
132,529 


123,627 
128,514 
128,997 
129,885 
128,993 


127,936 
128,954 
129,445 
128,609 


126,559 
122,769 
117,860 
120,861 
126,858 


127,043 
123,210 
117,715 
118,689 


Percent 


3.0 
0.9 
5.0 
7.5 


4.3 
4.2 
3.9 
3.4 


4.1 
4.5 
4.8 
5.8 


5.5 
7.6 
6.5 
7.9 
8.5 


Thousands  - 


7.2 
7.0 
8.5 
7.0 


8.3 
7.1 
7.6 
8.3 


8.2 
6.4 
6.3 
7.2 
5.8 


5.5 
5.0 
5.8 
5.4 


6.3 
6.4 
7.1 
3.8 
5.4 


7.0 
8.8 
7.8 
3.3 


97,828 
96,217 
95,821 
95,485 


94,646 
92,688 
91,743 
95,904 


96,675 
98,042 
98,992 
98,633 


98,344 
99,206 
96,838 
98,733 
98,592 


99 
98 
96 
97 


98 
98 
99 
98 


100 
99 
98 
89 
96 


96 
97 
97 
97 


98 
98 
96 
94 
92 


85 
92 
96 
94 


303 
793 
985 
893 


610 
459 
710 
698 


225 
702 
092 
723 
510 


789 
200 
410 
189 


410 
148 
716 
775 
289 


249 
763 
230 
948 


96,455 
98,766 
99,037 
98,472 


95,785 
97,428 
99,542 
101,011 


100,500 
100,464 
102,085 
102,691 


102,082 
101,730 
102,758 
103,511 
104,674 


105 
105 
105 
105 


105 
106 
105 
107 


106 
106 
106 
99 
103 


103 
102 
103 
102 


102 
103 
104 
101 
97 


91 
96 
101 
102 


459 
331 
140 
636 


667 
159 
478 
043 


540 
449 
589 
736 
718 


062 
691 
580 
042 


917 
941 
093 
332 
094 


722 
515 
599 
015 


Percent 


•1.4 
2.6 
3.4 
3.1 


1.2 
5.1 
8.5 
5.3 


4.0 
2.5 
3.1 
4.1 


3.8 
2.5 
6.1 
4.8 
6.2 


6.2 
6.6 
8.4 
7.9 


7.2 
7.8 
5.8 
8.5 


6.3 
6.8 

8.7 
11.2 
7.5 


6.5 
5.6 
6.3 
5.0 


4.6 
5.9 
7.6 
6.9 
5.2 


7.6 
4.0 
5.6 
7.4 


1/  15  States:  Ala.,  Ark.,  Calif.,  Del.,  Fla..  Ga., 
2/  Weeks  in  1989  and  corresponding  weeks  in  1988. 


Md.,  Miss.,  N.C.,  Pa.,  S.C.,  Tenn.,  Tex.,  Va.,  and  W.  Va. 
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Figure  3 

Broiler  Costs  and  Returns 


Cents/lb. 


1980  83  86 


Hatching  Egg  Production  Increases 

Broiler  hatching  egg  production  increased  in  1989  to  supply 
chicks  for  the  broiler  industry  expansion.  Broiler  hatching 
eggs  produced  during  September  were  4  percent  above  Sep- 
tember 1988,  and  the  hatching  egg  flock  on  October  1  was  4 
percent  greater.  Hatching  egg  production  for  all  of  1989  is 
expected  to  be  about  4  percent  above  a  year  earlier. 

Egg  Prices  Strong 

Egg  prices  continue  strong.  The  New  York  wholesale  price 
for  large  eggs  averaged  84  cents  per  dozen  in  September  and 
85  cents  per  dozen  in  October  compared  with  76  and  66 
cents  per  dozen  for  September  and  October  1988.  The 
higher  prices  primarily  reflect  lower  production  and  some 
impact  from  the  ccMitinued  collection  of  eggs  for  sale  to 
Mexico.  Fourth-quarter  prices  are  expected  to  be  84-86 
cents  per  dozen  compared  with  67  cents  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1988. 

Net  Returns  Positive 

High  egg  prices  and  declining  feed  costs  combined  in  1989 
to  provide  egg  producers  the  longest  sustained  period  of  posi- 


tive net  returns  in  over  10  years.  Net  returns  in  the  third 
quarter  were  about  16  cents  per  dozen  and  will  likely  be  14- 
18  cents  during  the  fourth  quarter.  It  is  unusual,  given  the 
normal  cyclical  nature  of  egg  prices,  for  average  net  returns 
to  be  positive  for  all  quarters  of  a  year.  The  last  time  it  oc- 
curred was  in  1976.  Its  occurrence  in  1989  refloats  the 
reduced  production  of  table  eggs  throughout  the  year  and  the 
resulting  higher  prices.  Returns  in  the  first  quarter  of  1990 
are  expected  to  continue  positive  at  around  8-12  cents  per 
dozen. 


Table  9--Estimated 

costs  and 

returns,  1988-89  1/ 

Production 

Wholesale 

costs 

Net 

returns 

Year 

Feed 

Total 

Total 

Price 

costs  2/ 

3/ 

Market  eggs 

(cents/doz. ) 

1988: 

-7.8 

I 

26.1 

44.3 

64.8 

57.1 

1 1 

27.1 

45.3 

65.8 

54.6 

-11.2 

III 

34.1 

52.3 

72.8 

73.6 

IV 

33.5 

51.7 

72.2 

70.4 

Year  4/ 

30.2 

48.4 

68.9 

63.9 

"D .  U 

1989: 

11.3 

I  5/ 

32.8 

51.0 

71.5 

82.9 

1 1 

32.2 

50.4 

70.9 

76.1 

3 .  c 

1 1 1 

31.0 

49.2 

69.7 

85.2 

13  .J 

Year  4/ 

Broi lers 

(cents/lb.) 

1988: 

0.1 

I 

15.4 

23.4 

45.6 

45.7 

II 

15.3 

23.3 

45.5 

55.7 

10.2 

III 

19.0 

27.0 

50.4 

66.1 

15.6 

IV 

19.7 

27.7 

51.4 

57.2 

5.8 

Year  4/ 

17.3 

25.3 

48.2 

56.2 

8.0 

1989: 

8.9 

I  5/ 

19.1 

27.1 

50.6 

59.5 

II 

18.6 

26.6 

49.9 

67.3 

17.4 

III 

18.2 

26.2 

49.4 

59.6 

10.2 

IV 

Year  4/ 

Turke 

(cents/ 

1988: 

-13.2 

I 

21.9 

35.6 

60.8 

47.6 

II 

22.0 

35.7 

60.9 

51.4 

-9.5 

III 

25.4 

39.1 

65.2 

72.5 

7.3 

IV 

28.6 

42.3 

69.2 

73.0 

3.8 

Year  4/ 

24.7 

38.4 

64.3 

61.8 

-2.2 

1989: 

I  5/ 

27.9 

41.6 

68.3 

61.6 

-6.7 

11 

27.5 

41.2 

67.8 

71.3 

3.5 

III 

IV 

26.4 

40.1 

66.4 

64.5 

-1.9 

Year  4/ 


1/  Costs  and  prices  are  weighted  by  monthly  production. 
2/  Based  on  farm  cost  converted  to  wnolesale  market  value. 
3/  Wholesale  prices  used  are  the  12-metro  area  egg  price, 
12-city  weighted  average  broiler  price,  and  a  weighted 
average  of  8-16  lb.  young  hens  and  14-22  lb.  toms  in 
Central,  Western,  and  Eastern  Regions.    4/  Weighted  average. 
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Table  10--Young  chicken  prices  and  price  spreads,  1987-89 


I  ten 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr . 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

NOV  . 

Dec . 

Avg . 

Farm  price  1/: 

Cents/lb. 

1987 

31.1 

30.0 

29.0 

29.2 

29.9 

27.6 

27.6 

31  7 

27  8 

25  1 

24.5 

28.3 

1988 

27.1 

25.7 

27.5 

28.0 

33.5 

36.7 

42.1 

41 .9 

39.2 

37.5 

35  0 

35  5 

1989 

35.3 

35.2 

38.7 

38.9 

45.2 

42.6 

39.1 

36.1 

37.1 

30!6 

Wholesale  RTC 

12-city  avg. 

2/: 

49.8 

1987 

51.8 

48.5 

48.6 

50.5 

45.5 

47.0 

52.6 

46.4 

43.2 

44  6 

39.8 

47.4 

1988 

43.9 

44.9 

48.1 

48.7 

56  6 

61.5 

66.5 

68*9 

62*8 

577 

57  1 

•  ^ 

1989 

58.0 

58.1 

62.1 

63.5 

70.4 

67.4 

62.0 

57.3 

59.9 

51.7 

U.S.  avg. 

retail  price: 

82.1 

83.2 

1987 

80.4 

79.2 

78.2 

77.1 

75.5 

78  5 

79  3 

79  1 

75  6 

73  6 

78.5 

1988 

74.0 

74.5 

75.3 

76.0 

79.6 

86.8 

93.7 

96!  1 

97'.5 

93!2 

89!2 

88.5 

85.4 

1989 

90.5 

89.9 

91 .3 

93.2 

96.1 

98.2 

96.4 

95.4 

94.2 

Price  spreads 

retai l-to-cons. : 

1987 

24.3 

26.8 

25.2 

25.3 

21 .2 

18  7 

21  2 

20  2 

33  1 

30  2 

25  2 

26  1 

7U  ft 

1988 

23.7 

24.4 

21 .6 

20.5 

16.5 

18!o 

22!8 

21 .9 

29.9 

28.8 

26.7 

24  0 

23  2 

1989 

27.3 

28.6 

24.9 

29.4 

20.2 

25.1 

27.7 

30!9 

29i4 

1982-84 

=  100 

Retail  pr.  index 

wh.  chickens: 

1987 

119.5 

118.7 

115.2 

113.1 

112.9 

111.6 

109.9 

113.9 

114.6 

113.0 

109.2 

107.7 

113.3 

1988 

107.9 

109.5 

110.3 

111.6 

117.4 

125.9 

137.4 

140.1 

142.0 

136.0 

131.7 

131.0 

125.1 

1989 

133.7 

133.2 

135.6 

138.0 

142.9 

144.7 

141.7 

140.8 

139.1 

1/  Liveweight.    2/  12-city  composite  weighted  average. 

Rgure  4 
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Table  11 --Layers  on  farms  and  eggs  produced,  1988-89  1/ 


Quar- 
ters 


Number 
of  layers 


Eggs 
per  layer 


Eggs 
produced 


1988     1989  2/ 

1988    1989  2/ 

1988 

1989  2/ 

-  Million  - 

-    Number  - 

Mi  1 1  ion 

dozen 

I 

II 
III 

IV 

Annua I 

285  273 
277  268 
271  265 
275 
277 

62.2  61.4 
63.4  63.4 
62.9  62.8 
62.2 
250.7 

1,477.6 
1,467.1 
1,419.4 
1,425.6 
5,789.7 

1,395.7 
1,418.8 
1,391.2 

1/  Marketing  year  beginning  December  1.    2/  Preliminary. 


Table  12--Force  moltings  and  light-type  hen  slaughter,  1987-89 

Force  molted  layers  1/ 
Month  Being  molted  Molt  completed 

1987  2/     1988  2/     1989  3/    1987  2/     1988  2/     1989  3/ 


Light -type  hens  slaughtered 
under  Federal  inspection 
(Number) 


1987 


1988 


1989 


Percent 


January 

February 

March 

Apri  I 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


4.2 

3.8 

4.0 

20.9 

20.8 

23.3 

4.6 

5.0 

4.9 

19.1 

20.3 

21.5 

3.8 

3.7 

4.3 

20.1 

20.5 

21.7 

2.8 

3.9 

3.9 

19.6 

19.3 

21.5 

5.4 

5.9 

5.3 

18.8 

18.6 

21.4 

6.4 

7.6 

5.6 

18.5 

19.9 

21.7 

4.7 

6.1 

4.8 

20.5 

21.2 

21.6 

4.9 

4.7 

4.0 

21.0 

22.1 

22.7 

5.3 

4.3 

3.8 

21.7 

22.4 

22.9 

4.9 

4.5 

4.3 

21.3 

22.3 

22.9 

4.2 

3.9 

21.4 

22.6 

3.4 

3.5 

22.4 

24.1 

13,002 
13,342 
13,450 
14,428 
12,870 
13,791 
12,364 
12,496 
10,813 
12,037 
11,389 
15,938 


■Thousands 

13,574 
14,647 
15,312 
15,034 
14,115 
13,158 
8,601 
10,555 
9,119 
10,426 
11,374 
13,694 


12,136 
11,908 
13,645 
10,528 
11,868 
10,316 
10,191 
10,871 


1/  Revisions  include  data  from  late  reports  or  other  corrections  developed  by  the  Food  Safety  and  Inspection 
Service.    2/  Percent  of  hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  in  15  selected  St-ites.    3/  Percent  of  hens  and  pullets 
of  laying  age  in  20  selected  states. 
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Table  13--Egg-type  chick  hatchery  operations,  1987-1989 


Month 


Hatch 


Eggs  in  incubators 
first  of  month,  changes 
from  previous  year 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1987 


1988 


1989 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


34,156 
35,815 
41,708 
42,356 
40,858 
37,256 
33,375 
34,667 
31,800 
33,959 
30,593 
31,242 


Thousands 

29,274 
28,433 
35,615 
34,749 
35,984 
33,049 
24,876 
27,838 
30,918 
31,007 
29,425 
27,181 


26,614 
27,191 
32,723 
35,942 
38,254 
34,707 
30,175 
32,373 
32,710 


5 
4 
5 

-2 
1 
1 

-4 
8 
4 
9 
10 
-7 


Percent 

-4 
-24 
-17 
-17 
-16 

-7 
-23 
-24 
-10 
-13 
1 

-11 


-20 
2 

-15 
2 
5 

-2 
17 
16 
6 


Table  14- -Shell  eggs  broken  and  egg  products  produced 
under  Federal  inspection,  1988-89 

Egg  products  produced  1/ 

Shell   -  -  

Period  eggs 

broken        Liquid  2/     Frozen  Dried 

Thou.  Thou.  Thou.  Thou, 

doz.  lbs.  lbs.  lbs. 

1988: 


January 

February 

March 

Apri  I 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Jan. -Sept. 

1989: 


74,629 
75,240 
81,978 
78,725 
88,485 
93,003 
80,170 
90,302 
79,125 
79,071 
80,261 
75,407 

741,657 


24,055 
24,470 
27,153 
26,516 
29,635 
30,076 
25,572 
30,412 
27,888 
27,803 
28,622 
26,566 


26,050 
26,412 
28,412 
28,209 
33,072 
37,251 
30,347 
31,675 
30,565 
30,198 
31,507 
34,113 


245,777  271,993 


8,973 
8,649 
7,712 
9,487 
10,226 
9,034 
7,903 
9,178 
7,327 
7,589 
8,455 
8,198 

78,489 


January 

February 

March 

Apri  I 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


79,780 
69,829 
69,998 
76,547 
91,063 
89,658 
81,260 
86,929 
76,896 


28,584 
26,991 
31,581 
29,355 
32,678 
31,996 
28,762 
34,053 
33,170 


29,255 
25,612 
25,136 
29,153 
34,600 
33,306 
30,521 
34,325 
29,p94 


10,208 
9,392 
7,764 
8,865 
10,091 
10,067 
9,192 
8,620 
7,715 


Jan-Sept.  721,960 

Percent  change 

from  1988  -2.7 


277,170 
+12.8 


271,002 
-0.4 


81,914 
+4.4 


1/  Includes  ingredients  added.    All  expressed  in  liquid 
egg  equivalent.    2/  Liquid  egg  products  produced  for 
itmiediate  consumption. 


Figure  5 

Average  Layer  Numbers 


Million 
290 


Jan  Apr  Jul  Oct 


Table  15--Egg  prices  and  price  spreads,  1987-89 

Item                  Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Apr.  May  June     July  Aug.  Sept.       Oct.        Nov.     Dec.  Avg. 

Cents/doz. 

Farm  price  1/: 

1987  51.7  50.1  46.0  45.8  39.5  40.3       40.8  40.5  49.7        40.9        45.4     38.8  44.1 

1988  39.7  37.6  41.2  36.0  32.9  36.5       49.4  50.4  56.4        51.0        51.9     52.4  44.6 

1989  56.2  53.7  74.5  58.1  54.3  55.6      56.6  64.2  64.4  64.2 
New  York 

(cartoned) 

Grade  A,  large  2/: 

1987  67.1  65.2  62.0  62.4  55.6  58.7      59.1  63.2  68.3        60.2        60.5     56.9  61.6 

1988  55.9  52.7  56.4  52.1  50.9  56.8       73.6  69.5  75.6        66.0        65.3     70.4  62.1 

1989  72.0  74.8  92.7  76.6  73.7  75.4       76.6  84.1  83.8 
4- Reg ion  average. 

Grade  A,  large 
retail  price 

1987  86.2  82.3  80.0  78.6  76.3  71.1       76.3  73.0  83.7        77.8        80.5    73.1  78.3 

1988  76.0  71.8  74.0  71.9  67.8  70.5       80.3  90.9  87.4        89.6        83.9    83.3  79.0 

1989  94.1  89.0  103.1  99.7  95.6  93.7      96.1  98.3  103.8 
Price  spreads, 

retail-to-consumer: 

1987  17.4  14.5  16.5  15.3  20.8  12.7        16.4  15.7  13.6        18.4        18.4    15.4  16.3 

1988  19.0  18.2  14.9  20.0  16.5  13.0          7.0  20.5  11.2        22.0        16.0    10.1  15.7 

1989  18.2  18.6  10.2  23.1  21.2  17.2        18.3  12.1  16.7 

1982-84  =  100 

Consumer  pr. 
i  ndex : 

1987  100.8  97.8  93.9  91.1  88.5  84.1        87.8  85.8  97.6        91.4        93.9   85.5  91.5 

1988  90.1  85.5  87.9  85.0  81.8  83.6        95.1  104.2  103.1       105.5       101.2    99.6  93.6 

1989  112.0  106.1  122.9  117.6  112.6  110.6       112.8  115.2  124.6 

1/  Market  (table)  eggs  including  eggs  sold  retail  by  the  producer;  data  not  available  prior  to  1982.    2/  Price  to 
volume  buyers. 
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Egg  Production  To  Increase  In  1990 

Total  egg  production  for  1990  is  projected  to  rise  about  3  per- 
cent, in  contrast  to  a  2-percent  decline  in  1989.  Hatching 
egg  production  is  anticipated  to  increase  by  around  3-4  per- 
cent, mirroring  the  growth  in  the  broiler  industry.  Table  egg 
production  is  likely  to  increase  nearly  2  percent  to  about  5 
billion  dozen.  Table-egg  production  increases  reflect  flock 
expansion  encouraged  by  strong  net  returns  in  1989.  Both 
egg-type  eggs  in  incubators  on  October  1  and  egg-type 
chicks  hatched  during  September  were  6  percent  above  a 
year  earlier,  indicators  that  the  total  flock  size  will  be  increas- 
ing. It  is  anticipated  that  the  full  effect  of  this  expansion  will 
be  realized  in  the  second  half  of  1990,  when  production  will 
likely  be  2-3  percent  greater  than  in  1989.  Production  in  the 
first  half  is  expected  to  be  about  1  percent  larger  in  1988. 

Prices  To  Be  Lower 

Prices  for  1990  are  expected  to  decline  to  an  average  66-72 
cents  per  dozen,  as  supplies  increase,  compared  with  an  es- 
timated 79-81  cents  in  1989.  First-quarter  1990  prices  likely 
will  average  around  76-80  cents  per  dozen,  but  decline  to  the 
mid-to-low  60' s  in  the  second  half  as  additional  eggs  come 
to  market. 

Consumption  Steady 

Per  capita  consumption  is  likely  to  be  around  235  eggs,  un- 
changed frOTi  1989,  and  at  least  a  momentary  pause  in  the 
lOTg  downward  trend.  U.S.  Poultry  Trade 

U.S.  Poultry  Trade 

U.S.  1989  Broiler  Exports  To  Be  a  Record 

Broiler  exports  for  1989  are  expected  to  exceed  900  million 
pounds  compared  to  765  million  pounds  in  1988.  Relatively 
low  U.S.  prices  for  dark  meat  broiler  parts  are  the  primary 
reason  for  this  growth.  Marketing  efforts  also  played  a  role. 

Broiler  exports  during  January- August  1989,  at  624  million 
pounds,  were  29  percent  above  the  same  period  a  year  ear- 
lier. Value  was  up  26  percent  to  $292  million.  Exports 
have  been  equivalent  to  about  5  to  6  percent  of  production 
compared  with  5  last  year.  Sharp  increases  to  Canada,  Hong 
Kong,  and  Mexico,  reflect  slow  growth  in  domestic  produc- 
tion and  competitive  U.S.  prices  to  Canada  and  Hong  Kong, 
and  rapid  growth  in  consumption  as  well  as  competitive 
prices  to  Mexico.  Mexico's  policy  of  restraining  food  prices 
has  encouraged  consumption  and  imports. 

Parts  continue  to  make  up  96  percent  of  total  broiler  exports 
and  99  percent  of  exports  to  major  Pacific  Rim  countries. 
Lower  U.S.  dark  meat  parts  prices  provide  the  competitive 
edge  in  most  markets.  For  whole  broilers,  Jamaica  is  the 
largest  market  and  together  with  Canada  and  Mexico  ac- 
counted for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  U.S.  whole  broilers  ex- 
ported. 


Table  16--U.S.  broiler  exports  to  major  importers, 
January- August  1988-1989 


Country  or  area 


1988 


1989 


1,000  lb. 


Japan 

Honc|  Kong 

Mexico 

Canada 

Singapore 

Jamaica 

French  Polynesia 

Netherlands  Antilles 

Spain 

Ant  i  gua 

St.  Lucia 

St.  Vincent 

Other 

Grand  Total 


170,678 
67,254 
42,880 
30,999 
39,008 
29,785 
6,000 
8,034 
8,104 
4,133 
6,494 
2,851 
68,089 

484,309 


230,582 
118,928 
63,662 
46,525 
41,601 
38,298 
8,182 
7,210 
6,072 
5  616 
5,174 
4,056 
48,280 

624,186 


Table  17--U.S.  mature  chicken  exports  to  major 
importers,  January-August  1988-1989 


Country  or  area 


1988 


1989 


Mexico 

Netherlands  Antilles 

St.  Lucia 

Canada 

Aruba 

Ant  i  gua 

St.  Christ-Nevis 

Japan 

Dominica 

Bermuda 

Grenada 

Other 

Grand  Total 


4,220 
132 
12 
1,278 
40 
113 
0 

2,435 
0 
61 
48 

6,484 

14,823 


1,000  lb. 

3,146 
2,531 
2,000 
1,738 
844 
767 
587 
522 
515 
459 
400 
1,614 

15,123 


First  Russian  Sales  In  the  1980's 

Russia  turned  to  the  U.S.  market  for  poultry  meat  this  fall  for 
the  first  time  since  1980.  Actual  U.S.  exports  to  the  USSR 
had  not  been  made  since  1977.  The  Soviet  purchase  of  33 
million  pounds  of  leg  quarters  is  the  first  since  the  United 
States  embargo  imposed  in  1980.  These  purchases  provided 
short-term  price  strength  for  dark  meat,  which  sells  at  a  dis- 
count to  white  meat  due  to  the  domestic  preference  for  the 
latter.  Wholesale  prices  of  whole  legs  and  leg  quarters 
strengthened  temporarily  from  near-term  lows,  following  the 
announcement  of  the  Soviet  purchase  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber. 

The  long-run  potential  for  continued  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union  is  uncertain.  Broader  Soviet  policies  toward  provid- 
ing consumer  goods  and  U.S.  prices  relative  to  European 
broiler  prices  will  be  among  the  factors  influencing  future 
sales.  Russia  traditionally  imports  poultry  meat  from  East- 
em  European  countries,  primarily  Hungary,  and  is  expected 
to  continue  such  arrangements.  In  1988,  Hungary  supplied 
almost  70  percent  of  the  estimated  395  million  pounds  im- 
ported. 
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EEP  Broiler  Sales  Low 

Exports  under  the  Export  Enhancement  Program  (EEP)  have 
played  a  minor  role  in  the  large  expCHt  sales  this  year.  Es- 
timated broiler  sales  through  October  under  the  EEP  totalled 
about  24  million  pounds,  slightly  less  than  in  1988,  but  much 
lower  than  in  1987  and  1986.  The  EC  reduced  its  chicken 
export  subsidy  rates  in  March  and  again  in  October  1989. 

Outlook  for  1990 

World  broiler  imports  are  expected  to  continue  to  grow 
moderately  in  1990.  U.S.  broiler  exports  should  again  be 
strong  in  1990,  and  reach  approximately  the  record  level  of 
slighdy  over  900  million  pounds  estimated  for  this  year.  If 
additional  sales  to  the  USSR  materialize  in  1990  and  Mexico 
continues  its  policy  of  increased  imports,  then  U.S.  broiler 
exports  would  likely  attain  new  highs  in  1990.  The  U.S. 
should  remain  reasonably  competitive  in  the  world  broiler 
market  in  1990.  U.S.  domestic  i»ices  may  average  slighdy 
lower  compared  with  1989.  The  market  is  expected  to 
remain  more  open  in  some  countries,  such  as  Japan,  Canada 
and  Mexico,  but  many  countries  will  continue  to  restrict  im- 
ports. 

Egg  Exports  Decline 

Total  U.S.  egg  exports  during  January- August  1989,  at  about 
58  million  dozen,  were  about  33  percent  below  die  same 
period  a  year  earlier.  Value  was  down  about  23  percent  to 
$53  million.  Exports  declined  to  a  number  of  leading 
markets,  including  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and  Iraq,  but  in- 
creased to  Canada,  Mexico  and  to  the  Caribbean  countries. 
Egg  products  made  up  55  percent,  hatching  eggs  26  percent, 
and  table  eggs  19  percent  of  egg  exports. 

U.S.  egg  product  exports  to  Japan  fell  43  percent  But  Japan 
still  purchased  75  percent  of  the  total.  The  United  States  be- 
came less  competitive  relative  to  the  EC  where  egg  prices 


Table  18--U.S.  egg  exports  to  major 
importers,  January- August,  1988-1989  1/ 


Country  or  area 


1988 


1989 


1,000  dozen 


Japan 

Canada 

Hong  Kong 

Mexico 

Jamaica 

Iraq 

Federal  Rep  of  Germany 
Haiti 

United  Kingdom 
Thai  land 
Other 

Grand  Total 


43,046 
8,569 
8,234 
3,973 
1,435 
8,433 
2,379 
630 
839 
6 

9,923 
87,467 


24,221 
9,878 
4,439 
4,009 
2,730 
2,508 
1,441 
1,162 
794 
678 
6,478 

58,338 


1/  Shell,  and  shell  equivalent  of  egg  products. 
Number  of  characters  across:  119 


did  not  rise  as  they  did  in  the  U.S.  Domestic  Japanese  prices 
were  also  lower,  making  imports  less  attractive.  Hatching 
egg  exports  fell  only  about  5  percent  as  Canada  imported  18 
percent  more  than  last  year,  partially  offsetting  a  drop  in  ex- 
port program  sales  to  Iraq. 

Table  egg  exports  through  August  were  41  percent  lower 
due  mainly  to  reduced  EEP  sales  to  the  Middle  East  and  to 
Hong  Kong.  Table  egg  exports  were  higher  to  Canada  under 
the  Free  Trade  Agreement  (FT A)  and  to  Mexico.  In  August, 
the  Mexican  Government  purchased  15  million  dozen  table 
eggs  to  reduce  food  price  inflation.  However,  recent  reports 
indicate  that  only  9  million  dozen  may  be  taken.  Most  of  the 
exports  were  scheduled  for  September,  October,  and  Novem- 
ber. Mexico  in  1989  will  account  for  14  to  20  percent  of 
total  U.S.  egg  exports,  similar  to  Canada. 


Egg  Imports  Up  Sharply 

Total  egg  imports  in  January- August  1989  were  approximate- 
ly 17  millicMi  dozen  compared  with  only  3  million  dozen 
during  the  same  period  last  year.  Over  90  percent  of  imports 
were  shell  eggs  for  breaking,  and  egg  product  imports  have 
declined  from  last  year.  Higher  U.S.  prices  encouraged 
breakers  to  purchase  less  expensive  imported  eggs.  Imports 
for  1989,  overall,  could  total  about  28  million  dozen,  the 
highest  level  since  1984.  Given  expected  lower  U.S.  prices 
next  year,  imports  of  eggs  should  decline  in  1990. 

Outlook  for  Exports 

For  1989,  total  egg  exports  may  be  down  nearly  30  percent 
from  last  year's  142  million  dozen.  Exports  under  EEP  and 
export  credit  guarantee  programs  are  down  this  year,  and 
relatively  high  U.S.  egg  prices  generally  restrain  exports. 
Competition  is  notably  strong  from  Holland  and  Finland. 


In  1990,  expected  lower  U.S.  egg  prices  should  aid  a  slight 
recovery  in  egg  exports.  The  U.S.  competitive  position  ver- 
sus the  EC  is  expected  to  improve.  Hopefully,  this  will 
bolster  egg  product  exports,  particularly  to  J^an.  The  level 
of  sales  to  Mexico  will  also  play  a  role  in  the  outcome  for 
1990.  A  1990  GSM- 102  export  credit  guarantee  has  been  al- 
located for  eggs  to  Mexico.  Finally,  the  rate  of  exports  under 
the  EEP  will  also  play  a  role  in  1990' s  exports. 

Turkey  Exports  Down 

Turkey  meat  exports  for  1989  are  expected  to  be  down  about 
15  percent  from  last  year,  to  approximately  44  million 
pounds.  Exports,  January- August  1989,  at  about  27  million 
pounds,  were  down  23  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  Parts 
made  up  82  percent  Higher  U.S.  prices  earlier  this  year 
combined  with  trade  restraints,  such  as  in  Egypt  and  West 
Germany,  contributed  to  the  export  decline.  Egypt  has  not 
imported  any  turkey  this  year  because  the  government  has 
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Table  19--U.S.  turkey  exports  to  major  importers, 
January-August,  1988-1989 


Country  or  area 


Mexico 

3,895 

Canada 

1,034 

Western  Samoa 

1,011 

nong  Kong 

1  339 

Ivory  Coast 

1,464 

Micronesia 

414 

Japan 

2,100 

South  Africa 

1,479 

Marshall  Islands 

637 

Netherlands 

569 

St.  Vincent 

155 

Other 

20,444 

Grand  Total 

34,539 

1988  1989 
1,000  lb. 


6,980 
4,012 
1,898 
1,829 
1,714 
966 
889 
651 
583 
480 
467 
6,110 


26,579 


severely  restricted  poultry  imp(Mts.  West  Germany  sharply 
restrained  imports  earlier  this  year  due  to  a  change  in  defini- 
tion and  an  increase  in  the  duty  level  of  seasoned  U.S.  tuiicey. 

Exports  were  up  maricedly  to  Canada  and  Mexico.  Slow 
growth  in  Canadian  production  combined  with  an  increased 
import  quota  under  the  FTA  were  factors.  In  Mexico,  turkey 
production  declined  while  the  government  policy  to  main- 
tain consumption  with  increased  imports  continues. 

Outlook  for  1990 

Turkey  exports  during  1990  are  expected  to  increase  by 
about  10  percent  to  approximately  48  million  pounds.  Ex- 
pectations have  been  raised  by  a  resolution  of  the  classifica- 
tion issue  with  West  Germany.  U.S.  exporters  expect  to 
meet  a  stricter  defmition  of  seasoned  turkey  and  exports  to 
West  Germany  should  rebound.  In  addition,  recent  and  ex- 
pected lower  U.S.  turkey  prices  should  enhance  competitive- 
ness. 


Livestock  and  Red  Meats 

Hogs 

Net  returns  to  hog  producers  are  improving.  Returns  above 
cash  expenses  have  turned  positive  in  second-half  1989, 
after  averaging  below  breakeven  for  three  consecutive 
quarters.  If  favorable  retums  persist,  breeding  inventories 
may  soon  increase.  Additional  gilt  retention  associated  with 
a  buildup  in  breeding  inventories  would  reduce  hog 
slaughter  in  the  near  term,  but  eventually  lead  to  expanded 
slaughter  and  pork  production.  Thus,  the  trend  in  hog  num- 
bers over  the  next  year  appears  to  point  upward. 

Retums  To  Hog  Producers  Improve 

Feed  costs  are  declining  as  a  result  of  larger  com  and 
soybean  crops  in  1989.  Costs  had  risen  steeply  following  the 
1988  drought,  cutting  sharply  into  producers'  retums.  In 
fourth-quarter  1988,  net  retums  after  cash  expenses  fell 


below  breakeven,  and  remained  negative  through  second- 
quarter  1989.  Net  retums  have  risen  above  cash  expenses 
since  then  and  likely  will  continue  to  improve  through  most 
of  1990. 

As  of  September  1, 1989,  the  number  of  hogs  kept  for  breed- 
ing was  3  percent  below  a  year  earlier.  The  inventory  was 
reduced  during  the  1988-89  crop  year  because  of  depressed 
retums  and  shortened  feed  grain  suppUes,  but  the  reduction 
was  small  compared  with  similar  periods  in  the  past.  Larger 
cutbacks  did  occur  in  some  areas,  likely  among  producers 
who  depend  on  their  own  com  crop  for  feed  supplies.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  some  operations  expanded  inventories. 
These  operations  likely  had  lower  production  costs,  or  had 
sufficient  capitalization  to  proceed  with  long-range  expan- 
siwi  plans. 

In  any  case,  the  ability  of  producers  to  withstand  the  past 
year's  low  retums  without  a  substantial  cutback  in  breeding 
inventories  may  indicate  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  in- 
dustry is  generally  stable.  It  may  also  suggest  that  the  in- 
dustry is  poised  to  resume  the  cyclical  expansion  that  was 
underway  prior  to  the  1988  drought.  If  net  retums  remain 
above  cash  costs,  some  expansion  of  the  breeding  herd  is 
likely. 

Market  Hog  Inventories  Up  Slightly 

September  1, 1989,  market  hog  inventories  were  up  1  per- 
cent from  a  year  earlier.  Most  of  these  hogs  were  produced 
from  the  March-May  and  June- August  pig  crops,  both  of 
which  were  also  up  1  percent.  Combining  hogs  kept  for 
market  and  breeding,  the  inventory  of  all  hogs  and  pigs  on 
September  1  was  unchanged  from  a  year  earlier. 

Producers  indicated  intentions  to  have  1  percent  fewer  sows 
farrow  during  September-November  than  a  year  ago. 
December  1989-Febmary  1990  farrowing  intentions  were  un- 
changed. 

While  the  breeding  herd  is  smaller  than  a  year  earher,  a 
higher  percentage  is  being  utilized.  Summer  weather  condi- 
tions were  much  more  favorable  for  breeding  and  farrowing 
than  in  1988,  probably  accounting  for  much  of  this  year's  in- 
crease in  efficiency.  But  apart  from  weather  considerations, 
breeding  herd  efficiency  is  gradually  improving  because  of 
better  management  practices.  This  trend  may  become  more 
pronounced  as  the  industry  consolidates  into  fewer,  larger, 
and  more  specialized  units. 

Pork  Producthn  To  Rise  Slightly  In  1990 

If  producers  carry  out  farrowing  intentions,  commercial  pork 
production  may  rise  about  1  percent  in  1990.  Annual  produc- 
tion could  reach  16  billion  pounds  for  the  first  time  since 
1980.  Pork  production  in  1989  will  be  up  about  1  percent 
from  1988. 
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Table  20- -Farrow- to- finish  hog  production  costs  and  returns,  1,600  head  annual  sales.  North  Central  Region  1/ 


1989 


Item 


Cash  receipts:  2/ 
Market  hogs  (94.25  lbs) 
Cull  sows  (5.75  lbs) 
Total 

Cash  expenses 
Feed-- 

Corn  (345.6  lbs) 
Soybean  meal  (70.6  lbs) 
Mixing  concentrates  (14.3  lbs) 

Total  feed 
Other-- 
Veterinary  and  medicine  3/ 
Fuel,  lube,  and  electricity 
Machinery  and  building  repairs 
Hired  labor  4/ 
Mi  see I laneous 

Total  variable  expenses 

General  farm  overhead 
Taxes  and  insurance 
Interest 
Total  fixed  expenses 

Total  cash  expenses  5/ 

Receipts  less  cash  expenses 
Capital  replacement 
Receipts  less  cash  expenses 
and  replacement 


Jan 


39.48 
1.86 
41.34 


14.64 

11.03 
2.89 

28.56 
0.48 
0.76 
1.47 
2.46 
1.38 
0.67 

35.30 

1.57 
0.70 
3.58 
5.85 


0.19 
5.83 

■5.64 


Feb 


38.75 
1.96 
40.71 


14.40 

11.67 
2.89 

28.96 
0.48 
0.76 
1.47 
2.46 
1.38 
0.67 

35.70 

1.54 
0.70 
3.53 
5.77 


Mar 


37.53 
1.94 
39.47 


14.44 

11.67 
2.89 

29.00 
0.48 
0.76 
1.47 
2.46 
1.38 
0.67 

35.74 

1.49 
0.70 
3.42 
5.61 


Apr 


May 


Jun 


Dollars  per  cwt 


34.73 
1.80 
36.53 


15.27 

11.67 
2.89 

29.83 
0.48 
0.76 
1.47 
2.46 
1.38 
0.67 

36.57 

1.38 
0.70 
3.17 
5.25 


40.28 
1.90 
42.18 


16.20 

11.76 
2.89 

30.85 
0.48 
0.76 
1.47 
2.46 
1.38 
0.67 

37.59 

1.60 
0.70 
3.66 
5.96 


43.82 
1.94 
45.76 


15.97 

11.76 
2.89 

30.62 
0.48 
0.76 
1.47 
2.46 
1.38 
0.67 

37.36 

1.73 
0.70 
3.97 
6.40 


Jul 


44.81 
1.95 
46.76 


15.96 

11.76 
2.89 

30.61 
0.48 
0.76 
1.47 
2.51 
1.48 
0.67 

37.50 

1.77 
0.70 
4.05 
6.52 


Aug 


44.49 
2.02 
46.51 


15.60 

11.01 
2.99 

29.60 
0.49 
0.78 
1.56 
2.51 
1.48 
0.69 

36.62 

1.82 
0.74 
3.80 
6.36 


Sep 


Oct 


41.67  44.82 
2.09  2.31 
43.76  47.13 


15.72 

11.01 
2.99 

29.72 
0.49 
0.78 
1.56 
2.51 
1.48 
0.69 

36.74 

1.71 
0.74 
3.58 
6.03 


■0.76 
5.83 


-1.88 
5.83 


■5.29 
5.83 


•6.59     -7.71  -11.12 


-1.37 
5.83 

-7.20 


2.00 
5.83 


74 
83 


3.53 
5.95 


0.99 
5.95 


15.47 

11.01 
2.99 

29.47 
0.49 
0.78 
1.56 
2.52 
1.48 
0.69 

36.50 

1.84 
0.74 
3.85 
6.43 


41.15     41.47     41.35     41.82     43.55     43.76     44.02     42.98     42.77  42.93 


•3.83  -3.09 


■2.42  -4.96 


4.20 
5.95 

■1.75 


1/The  feed  rations  and  expense  items  do  not  necessarily    coincide  with  the  experience  of  the  individual  hog 
operations  and  are  an  average  of  a  aroup  of  operators.    For  individual  use.  adiust  expenses  and  prices  for 
management,  production  levels,  and  locality  of  operation.    2/  Based  on  94.^5  lb  of  barrows  and  gilts 
liveweight  and  5.75  lb  of  sows  per  cwt  sold.    3/  Includes  costs  of  feed  medication,  that  is  usually 
included  as  part  of  the  feed  cost.    4/  Based  on  .204  hours  per  cwt  of  liveweight  hog  marketed.    5/  Does  not 
include  a  charge  for  family  or  operator  Labor  (.732  hours) 
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Table  21--Corn  Belt  hog  feeding:    Selected  costs  at  current  rates  1/ 


Purchased  during  1988-89  Dec.       Jan.       Feb.       Mar.        Apr.       May        June       July        Aug.         Sept  Oct. 

Marketed  during  1988-89  Apr.       May        June       July        Aug.       Sept.     Oct.       Nov.        Dec.        Jan.  Feb. 


Expenses:  ($/head) 
40-50  lb  feeder  pig 
Corn  (11  bu) 
Protein  supplement 

(130  lb) 
Total  feed 
Labor  &  management 

(1.3  hr) 
Vet  medicine  2/ 
Interest  on  purchase 

(4  mo) 
Power,  equip,  fuel, 

shelter  depreciation  2/ 
Death  loss 

(4%  of  purchase) 
Transportation 

(100  miles) 
Marketing  expenses 
Mi  seel.  &  indirect 

costs  2/ 
Total 

Selling  price  required 
to  cover:  ($/cwt) 
Feed  and  feeder  costs 
(220  lb) 
All  costs  (220  lb) 
Feed  cost  per 
100- lb  gain  (180  lb) 
Barrows  and  gi Its, 
(7  mkts) 
Net  margin 

Prices: 
40- lb  feeder  pig 

(So.  Missouri)  $/head 
Corn  $/bu  3/ 
Protein  supp.  (38-42%) 
$/cwt  4/ 

Labor  &  management 
$/hr  5/ 

Interest  rate  (annual) 
Transportation  rate 

($/cwt  100  miles)  6/ 
Marketing  expenses 

($/cwt)  7/ 

Index  of  prices  paid  by 
farmers  (1910-14=100) 


29.17 
27.50 

35.25 
28.16 

34.18 
28.38 

39.55 
28.60 

34.74 
28.16 

34.24 
28.49 

28.85 
27.61 

24.25 
27.06 

30.00 
24.64 

30.72 
24.64 

37.27 
23.65 

23.92 
51 .42 

23.21 
51 .37 

23.21 
51 .59 

23.21 
51 .81 

22.04 
50.20 

22.04 
50.53 

22.04 
49.65 

22.29 
49.36 

22.29 
46.94 

22.29 
46.94 

20.93 
44.58 

12.61 
2.83 

13.47 
2.86 

13.47 
2.86 

13.47 
2.86 

12.90 
2.89 

12.90 
2.89 

12.90 
2.89 

12.90 
2.91 

12.90 
2.91 

12.90 
2.91 

12.90 
2.91 

1.13 

1.40 

1.36 

1.57 

1.44 

1.42 

1.20 

1.00 

1.23 

1.26 

1.51 

6.89 

6.97 

6.97 

6.97 

7.04 

7.04 

7.04 

7.08 

7.08 

7.08 

7.08 

1.17 

1.41 

1.37 

1.58 

1.39 

1.37 

1.15 

0.97 

1.20 

1.23 

1.49 

0.48 
1.14 

0.48 
1.14 

0.48 
1.14 

0.48 
1.14 

0.48 
1.14 

0.48 
1.14 

0.48 
1.14 

0.48 
1.14 

0.48 
1.14 

0.48 
1.14 

0.48 
1.14 

0  71 
107.54 

0  72 
115.06 

0  72 

Walk 

114.13 

0  72 
120!l4 

0  72 
112!95 

0  72 
112.74 

0  72 
106.03 

0  73 
100!81 

0  73 
104!60 

0  70 
105138 

0  71 
110109 

36.63 
48  88 

39.37 

52  30 

38.98 
51  88 

41.53 
54  61 

38.61 
51  34 

38.53 
51  24 

35.68 
48  19 

33.46 

45  82 

■  Wb 

34.97 
47  55 

35.30 
47  90 

37.20 
50  04 

28.57 

28.54 

28.66 

28.78 

27.89 

28.07 

27.58 

27.42 

26.08 

26.08 

24.77 

37.06 
-11 .82 

42.37 
-9.93 

46.10 
-5.78 

47.06 
-7.55 

46.84 
-4.50 

44.32 
-6.92 

47.15 
-1 .04 

29.17 
2.50 

35.25 
2.56 

34.18 
2.58 

39.55 
2.60 

34.74 
2.56 

34.24 
2.59 

28.85 
2.51 

24.25 
2.46 

30.00 
2.24 

30.72 
2.24 

37.27 
2.15 

18.40 

17.85 

17.85 

17.85 

16.95 

16.95 

16.95 

17.15 

17.15 

17.15 

16.10 

9.70 
11.62 

10.36 
11.91 

10.36 
11.91 

10.36 
11.91 

9.92 
12.48 

9.92 
12.48 

9.92 
12.48 

9.92 
12.36 

9.92 
12.36 

9.92 
12.36 

9.92 
12.15 

0.22 

0.22 

0.22 

0.22 

0.22 

0.22 

0.22 

0.22 

0.22 

0.22 

0.22 

1.14 

1.14 

1.14 

1.14 

1.14 

1.14 

1.14 

1.14 

1.14 

1.14 

1.14 

1193 

1207 

1207 

1207 

1220 

1220 

1220 

1226 

1226 

1226 

1227 

1/  Although  a  majority  of  operations  in  the  Corn  Belt  are  from  farrow-to-f inish,  relative  fattening  expenses  will  be 
similar.  Costs  represent  only  what  expenses  would  be  if  all  selected  items  were  paid  for  during  the  period  indicated. 
The  feed  rations  and  expense  items  do  not  necessarily  coincide  with  the  experience  of  individual  feeders.  For 
individual  use,  adjust  expenses  and  prices  for  management,  production  level,  and  locality  of  operation,  2/  Adjusted 
monthly  by  the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  commodities,  services,  interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates.  3/  Average 
price  received  by  farmers  in  Iowa  and  Illinois.  4/  Average  prices  paid  by  farmers  in  Iowa  and  Illinois.  5/  Assumes  an 
owner- operator  receiving  twice  the  farm  labor  rate.  6/  Converted  from  cents/mile  for  a  44,000-pound  haul.  7/  Yardage 
plus  commission  fees  at  a  Midwest  terminal  market. 
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Table  22--Hogs  on  farms,  farrowings,  and  pig  crops. 
United  States  1/ 


Table  23- -Hogs  on  farms,  farrowings,  and  pig  crops. 
10  States 


Inventory 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1989  1990 
1988  1989 


1,000  head 


March  1  inventory 

52 

,345 

52.835 

Breeding 

7 

,120 

051 

narKei 

H  J 

,784 

unaer  ou  id 

1  f 

,Of  J 

17 

,528 

An. 1 10  1 K 

ou    1  It  id 

1  u 

,  /  jU 

10 

,980 

1 50- 1 70    1 K 

1 tu* 1 f y  ID 

o 
y 

9 

,486 

1  An  4.  1  K 

loU  +  ID 

f 

,  OOj 

7 

,790 

June  1  inventory 

56 

,265 

56 

000 

Breeding 

7 

,530 

7 

325 

HO 

,  f  J  J 

48, 

675 

unaer  ou  id 

5n 
cu 

,y  1 J 

20, 

742 

An. 110  IK 
ou  1 1 y  ID 

U  1  J 

12, 

130 

I^U- \ fy  LD 

o 

c5UU 

8, 

800 

1 ou  +  ID 

-7 

I  J 

UUD 

7, 

003 

Sept.  1  inventory 

58, 

200 

58, 

445 

Breeding 

7, 

260 

7, 

022 

Market 

50, 

940 

51, 

423 

Under  60  lb 

19, 

635 

19, 

761 

60-119  lb 

12, 

685 

12, 

647 

120-179  lb 

10, 

430 

10, 

635 

180  +  lb 

8, 

190 

8, 

380 

Dec,  1  inventory 

55, 

499 

Breeding 

7, 

057 

Market 

48, 

442 

under  60  lb 

18, 

021 

60-119  lb 

12. 

401 

120-179  lb 

10, 

030 

180  +  lb 

7, 

990 

Sows  farrowing 

Dec.  2/-Feb.  2,726  2,689 

March-May  3,299  3,308 

Dec.  2/-May  6,025  5,997 

June-August  3,078  3,044 

Sept. -Nov.  2,924  2,896 

June-Nov.  6,002  5,940 

Pig  crop 

Dec.  2/-Feb.  21,077  20,933 

March-May  25,757  26,000 

Dec.  2/-May  46,834  46,933 

June-August  23,454  23,754 

Sept. -Nov.  22,374 

June-Nov.  45,827 

Number 

Pigs  per  litter 

Dec.  2/-Feb.  7.73  7.78 

March-May  7.81  7.86 

Dec.  2/-May  7.77  7.83 

June-Aug.  7.62  7.80 

Sept. -Nov.  7.62 

June-Nov.  7.62 


2,678  3/ 


3/ 
3/ 


Percent 
change 


-1 
0 
0 
-1 
-1 
-1 


1/  March  and  September  inventories  not  available  for 
United  States  prior  to  1988.    2/  December  preceding 
year.    3/  Intentions. 


Inventory 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1989  1990 
1988  1989 


1,000  head 


Percent 
change 


1 

March  1  inventory 

41 

345 

41, 

605 

1 

-1 

Breeding 

5 

520 

5, 

420 

-2 

1 

Market 

35 

825 

36, 

185 

1 

-1 

Under  60  lb 

13 

875 

13, 

800 

-1 

2 

60-119  lb 

8 

530 

8, 

678 

2 

4 

120-179  lb 

7 

435 

7, 

555 

2 

1 

180  +  lb 

5 

,985 

6, 

152 

3 

0 

June  1  inventory 

44 

065 

44 

100 

0 

-3 

Breeding 

5 

630 

5, 

560 

-1 

0 

Market 

38 

435 

TO 

38, 

540 

0 

-1 

Under  60  lb 

16 

415 

16, 

350 

0 

1 

60-119  lb 

9 

515 

9, 

620 

1 

0 

120-179  lb 

7 

000 

7, 

010 

0 

0 

180  +  lb 

5 

505 

5, 

560 

1 

ocuL .    1  inveniory 

nnn 

UUU 

OUU 

y 

c. 

-3 

Breeding 

5 

460 

5, 

385 

-1 

\ 

Market 

39 

540 

40, 

415 

2 

1 

Under  60  lb 

15 

135 

15 

500 

2 

0 

60-119  lb 

9, 

885 

9, 

940 

1 

2 

120-179  lb 

8, 

230 

8, 

485 

3 

2 

180  +  lb 

6, 

290 

6, 

490 

3 

Dec.  1  inventory 

43, 

210 

Breeding 

5, 

335 

Market 

37, 

875 

under  60  lb 

13, 

955 

60-119  lb 

9, 

747 

120-179  lb 

7, 

898 

180  +  lb 

6, 

275 

2,141  3/ 


Sows  farrowing 

Dec.  2/-Feb.          2,123  2,109 

March-May              2,578  2,575 

Dec.  2/-May        4,701  4,684 

June-August            2,359  2,380 

Sept. -Nov.             2,271  2,278  3/ 

June-Nov.            4,630  4,658  3/ 

Pig  crop 

Dec.  2/-Feb.         16,489  16,439 

March-May            20,175  20,256 

Dec.  2/-May      36,664  36,695 

June-August          18,007  18,604 
Sept. -Nov.  17,295 
June-Nov.  35,302 

Number 

Pigs  per  litter 

Dec.  2/-Feb.           7.77  7.79 

March-May               7.83  7.87 

Dec.  2/-May         7.80  7.83 

June-Aug.                7.63  7.82 
Sept. -Nov.  7.62 

June-Nov.  7.62 

1/  March  and  September  inventories  not  available  for 

United  States  prior  to  1988.  2/  December  preceding 
year.    3/  Intentions. 
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Table  24--Sow  slaughter  balance  sheet.  United  States 
itOT 1988  1989 


1,000  head 


December  1  breeding  1/ 
December- February 

Comm.  sow  slaughter 

Gilts  added 

March  1  breeding 
March-May 

Comm.  sow  slaughter 

Gilts  added 

June  1  breeding 
June -August 

Comm.  sow  slaughter 

Gilts  added 

September  1  breeding 
Sept embe r - N o vembe r 

Comm.  sow  slaughter 

Gi Its  added 


7,153 

884 
851 

7,120 

873 
1,283 

7,530 

1,172 
902 

7,260 

1,100 
897 


7,057 

963 
957 

7,051 

975 
1,249 

7,325 

.1,192 
889 

7,022 


1/  December  previous  year. 


Table  25--Comme'cial  hog  slaughter  1/  and  production 


Barrows 

Dress- 

Comm'l- 

Year 

&  gilts 

Sows 

Boars 

Total 

ed  wt. 

prod. 

1,000  hd. 

lb. 

Mil  lb. 

1986 

I 

19,272 

920 

187 

20, 

379 

175 

3,570 

II 

19,224 

896 

196 

20, 

316 

176 

3,568 

III 

17,365 

999 

210 

18, 

573 

174 

3,237 

IV 

19,223 

927 

179 

20, 

330 

178 

3,623 

Year 

75,084 

3,742 

772 

79, 

598 

176 

13,998 

1987 

I 

19,008 

762 

170 

19, 

940 

178 

3,540 

II 

17,877 

846 

188 

18. 

911 

176 

3,327 

III 

18,201 

1,009 

186 

19, 

396 

174 

3,384 

IV 

21,776 

888 

170 

22, 

834 

178 

4,061 

Year 

76,862 

3,505 

714 

81, 

081 

177 

14,312 

1988 

I 

20,281 

890 

189 

21, 

,360 

177 

3,790 

II 

19,736 

941 

200 

20 

,877 

179 

3,727 

III 

19,968 

1,182 

228 

21. 

,378 

177 

3,775 

IV 

22,932 

1,054 

194 

24 

,180 

179 

4,331 

Year 

82,916 

4,068 

814 

87, 

,795 

178 

15,623 

1989 

I 

20,748 

943 

195 

21 

,886 

178 

3,887 

II 

20,682 

1,037 

220 

21 

,939 

179 

3,928 

III 

20,175 

1,178 

209 

21 

,562 

176 

3,789 

1/  Classes  estimated. 


Table  26--Federal ly  inspected  hog  slaughter 
Week  ended  1986  1987  1988 

Thousands 


1989 


Jan. 

7 

1 

,675 

1 

,683 

1 

,726 

1 

,416 

14 

1 

,654 

1 

,659 

1 

,766 

1 

,721 

21 

1 

,563 

1 

,527 

1 

,605 

1 

,681 

28 

1 

,506 

1 

,500 

1 

,543 

1 

,644 

Feb. 

4 

1 

,526 

1 

,455 

1 

,535 

1 

,631 

11 

1 

,512 

1 

,502 

1 

,545 

1 

,656 

18 

1 

,501 

1 

,395 

1 

,542 

1 

,675 

25 

1 

,606 

1 

,533 

1 

,595 

1 

,665 

Mar. 

4 

1 

,635 

1 

,556 

1 

,610 

1 

,619 

4  4 

1  1 

1 

,650 

1 

,578 

1 

,674 

1 

,716 

18 

1 

,556 

1 

,574 

1 

,639 

1 

,702 

25 

1 

,579 

1 

,504 

1 

,631 

1 

,601 

Apr. 

^1 

1 

,518 

1 

,529 

1 

,599 

1 

,648 

8 

1 

,633 

1 

,553 

1 

,573 

1 

761 

15 

1 

,651 

1 

,468 

1 

,655 

1 

,767 

22 

1 

,619 

1 

,393 

1 

,660 

1 

813 

29 

1 

,637 

1 

,453 

1 

,695 

1 

,764 

May 

1 

,607 

1 

,475 

1 

,654 

1 

,732 

13 

1 

,560 

1 

,440 

1 

,634 

1 

,658 

20 

1 

,518 

1 

,448 

1 

,577 

1 

,629 

27 

1 

,310 

1 

,232 

1 

,533 

1 

,618 

June 

3 

1 

,471 

1 

,385 

1 

,323 

1 

343 

10 

1 

,459 

1 

,372 

1 

489 

1 

577 

17 

1 

,373 

1 

,341 

1 

,513 

1 

[589 

24 

1 

,330 

1 

,356 

1 

,503 

1 

,533 

July 

V 

1 

,118 

1 

,193 

1 

,537 

1 

,500 

8 

1 

,390 

1 

,360 

1 

330 

1 

233 

15 

1 

,349 

1 

,345 

1 

,537 

1 

,558 

22 

1 

,281 

1 

,354 

1 

,542 

1 

,518 

29 

1 

,314 

1 

,334 

1 

,456 

1 

,501 

Au^. 

1 

,338 

1 

,372 

1 

,528 

1 

,543 

12 

1 

,368 

1 

,445 

1 

,571 

1 

,612 

19 

1 

,402 

1 

,404 

1 

,513 

1 

,610 

26 

1 

,419 

1 

,475 

1 

,563 

1 

,610 

Sept. 

? 

1 

,257 

1 

,548 

1 

,607 

1 

,713 

9 

1 

,492 

1 

,363 

1 

,517 

1 

,545 

16 

1 

,504 

1 

,671 

1 

,807 

1 

,888 

23 

1 

,504 

1 

,621 

1 

,868 

1 

,852 

30 

1 

,521 

1 

,658 

1 

,803 

1 

,785 

Oct. 

7 

1 

,555 

1 

,640 

1 

,830 

1 

,810 

14 

1 

,528 

1 

,720 

1 

,838 

1 

,309 

21 

1 

551 

1 

,664 

1 

,845 

1 

,797 

28 

1, 

580 

1 

,763 

1 

,895 

1 

,739 

Nov. 

4 

1, 

576 

1 

,792 

1 

,908 

1 1 

1 1 

1 

1 , 

JJf 

■77ft 

,  1  fo 

i 

1 

18 

1, 

557 

1 

,772 

1 

,920 

25 

1, 

308 

1 

,463 

1 

,562 

Dec. 

2 

1, 

530 

1 

845 

1 

,956 

9 

1, 

548 

1, 

879 

1, 

,887 

16 

1, 

503 

1, 

729 

1, 

,800 

23 

1, 

070 

1, 

150 

1, 

,668 

30 

1, 

258 

1, 

458 

1, 

420 

1/  Correst 
Jan.  10,  19£ 


ending  dates  to  1989: 
i.  Jan.  9. 


1986,  Jan.  11,  1987, 
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Farrowing  intentions  indicate  small  year-to-year  changes  in 
hog  slaughter  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  1990.  The  June- 
August  1989  pig  crop  was  1  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier 
and  will  supply  the  bulk  of  first-quarter  slaughter.  However, 
first-quarter  1989  slaughter  was  somewhat  low  relative  to 
the  previous  summer  pig  crop  (even  with  large  imports  of 
Canadian  hogs),  so  a  2-percent  increase  in  pork  production  is 
forecast  for  first-quarter  1990.  Second-quarter  slaughter  will 
be  drawn  from  the  September-November  1989  pig  crop, 
which  may  be  unchanged  from  a  year  ago.  Farrowing  inten- 
tions for  September-November  were  down  1  percent,  but  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  pigs  saved  per  litter  will  probably 
be  offsetting.  Even  so,  hog  slaughter  during  April-June  1990 
could  be  2  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier.  Second-quarter 
1989  slaughter  was  high  relative  to  the  previous  fall  pig 
crop,  and  a  more  normal  relationship  is  anticipated  for  next 
spring.  Hog  slaughter  could  remain  slightly  below  a  year 
earlier  in  third-quarter  1990,  based  on  expecations  for  this 
winter's  pig  crop. 

The  recent  return  to  more  favorable  profit  margins  may  en- 
courage hog  producers  to  have  mwe  gilts  bred  this  fall  and 
winter.  If  so,  the  March-May  1990  pig  crop  will  be  en- 
larged. In  turn,  the  spring  pig  crop  will  supply  most  of  the 
hogs  for  slaughter  in  the  final  quarter  of  1990.  Thus,  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  fourth-quarter  slaughter  is  possible.  The 
extent  of  the  increase  will  depend  on  how  aggressively 
producers  respond  to  the  rise  in  net  returns. 

Hog  Prices  To  Show  Modest  Increase 

Barrow  and  gilt  prices  at  the  seven  markets  may  average  in 
the  mid-$40's  per  cwt  in  1990,  $1-2  higher  than  the  past  2 
years.  Higher  prices  are  likely  in  the  first  half  of  the  year, 
with  lower  prices  prevailing  by  year-end.  Slower  income 


Table  27- -Summer  pig  crop  and  hog  slaughter 


Year 


Pig  crop 
June-Aug. 


Conmercial 
slaughter. 
Jan-Mar.  i/ 


Slaughter  as 
percentage  of 
pig  crop 


1,000  head 


Percent 


1970 

:  25, 

142 

24, 

256 

96.5 

1971 

:  23, 

260 

22, 

260 

95.7 

1972 

:  21, 

838 

20, 

225 

92.6 

1973 

:  21, 

209 

20, 

150 

95.0 

1974 

:  20, 

273 

18, 

760 

92.5 

1975 

:  18, 

022 

17, 

432 

96.7 

1976 

:  21 

656 

19, 

770 

91.3 

1977 

:  22 

,239 

19, 

404 

87.3 

1978 

:  22 

,937 

20, 

040 

87.4 

1979 

:  26 

915 

24, 

236 

90.0 

1980 

:  24 

,417 

23, 

678 

97.0 

1981 

:  23 

,548 

21, 

714 

92.2 

1982 

:  21 

,383 

20, 

212 

94.5 

1983 

:  23 

,361 

21, 

806 

93.3 

1984 

:  22 

346 

20. 

871 

93.4 

1985 

:  22 

,010 

20 

379 

92.5 

1986 

:  21 

,158 

19 

940 

94.2 

1987 

:  22 

,905 

21, 

360 

93.3 

1988 

:  23 

,453 

21 

886 

93.3 

1989 

:  23 

,754 

growth  and  increased  supplies  of  competing  meats  may  limit 
price  strength  in  1990  because  both  poultry  and  beef  produc- 
tion are  expected  to  rise. 

In  the  first  half  of  1989,  demand  for  pork  at  the  wholesale 
level  was  light  compared  with  previous  years.  The  weak 
demand  added  downward  pressure  to  wholesale  pork  prices, 
which  became  very  low  relative  to  beef  and  broiler  prices. 
The  low  relative  price  and  large  supply  probably  encouraged 
retail  pork  features,  which  became  widespread  by  early  fall. 
As  retail  sales  increased,  demand  for  pork  at  the  wholesale 
level  intensified.  At  the  same  time,  Japan  became  an  aggres- 
sive buyer  of  jwrk  loins  from  the  United  States.  The  rise  in 
demand  largely  offset  the  seasonal  increase  in  supply,  and 

Table  28--Fall  pig  crop  and  hog  slaughter 


Year 

Pig  crop  : 
Sept. -Nov.  : 

Cormercial 
slaughter, 
Apr. -June  1/ 

:    Slaughter  as 
:    percentage  of 
pig  crop 

-  -  -  1,000  head  -  -  - 

Percent 

1970 

:  24,446 

23,609 

96.6 

1971 

22,746 

21,389 

94.0 

1972 

21,213 

19,478 

91.8 

1973 

20,789 

21,014 

101.1 

1974 

18,679 

17,808 

95.3 

1975 

17,634 

16,821 

95.4 

1976 

20,562 

18,743 

91.2 

1977 

20,963 

19,042 

90.8 

1978 

23,094 

21,740 

94.1 

1979 

25,326 

25,039 

98.9 

1980 

25,015 

22,594 

90.3 

1981 

22,700 

20,712 

91.2 

1982 

22,231 

21,666 

97.5 

1983 

22,385 

21,123 

94.4 

1984 

21,837 

21,343 

97.7 

1985 

21,474 

20,316 

94.6 

1986 

20,839 

18,911 

90.7 

1987 

22,806 

20,877 

94.5 

1988 

22,374 

21,939 

98.1 

1/  January-March  of  the  following  year. 
Source:    Economic  Research  Service. 


1/  April 

-June  of  the  following  year. 

Source: 

Economic  Research  Service. 

Table  29-- 

•Winter  pig  crop  and  hog  slaughter 

Pig  crop 

:    Commercial  : 

Slaughter  as 

Year 

Dec. -Feb. 

:    slaughter,  : 

percentage  of 

:    July-Sept.  : 

pig  crop 

Percent 

1970 

19,771 

20,619 

104.3 

1971 

20,959 

22,308 

106.4 

1972 

:  19,252 

19,441 

101.0 

1973 

:  19,050 

16,875 

88.6 

1974 

:  18,509 

19,705 

106.5 

1975 

:  15,287 

15,307 

100.1 

1976 

:  17,572 

17,982 

102.3 

1977 

:  18,532 

18,293 

98.7 

1978 

:  18,807 

18,554 

98.7 

1979 

:  21,887 

22,083 

100.9 

1980 

:  23,685 

22,158 

93.6 

1981 

:  21,045 

21,277 

101.1 

1982 

:  18,759 

18,940 

101.0 

1983 

:  20,877 

21,373 

102.4 

1984 

:  18,757 

19,495 

103.9 

1985 

:  19,101 

20,556 

107.6 

1986 

:  18,513 

18,573 

103.2 

1987 

:  19,442 

19,396 

99.8 

1988 

:  21,077 

21,378 

101.4 

1989 

:  20,933 

21,561 

102.7 

Source:    Economic  Research  Service. 
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Table  30- -Spring  pig  crop  and  hog  slaughter 


Year 


Pig  crop 
Mar. -May 


Commercial 
slaughter, 
Oct. -Dec. 


Slaughter  as 
percentage  of 
pig  crop 


• 
• 

-  1,000  head 

1970 

:  id., 

355 

25, 

c.  f  1 

1971 

:  jU. 

959 

24, 

1972 

: 

271 

21 , 

O  1  1 

1973 

:  , 

075 

20, 

517 

1974 

:  £0, 

283 

20, 

1975 

on 

:  cMf 

243 

16, 

O  1  J 

1976 

:  c4, 

C  1  , 

1977 

o/ 

:       cH . 

428 

20, 

LQ7 

HT  1 

1978 

.  OT 

674 

20 

J  1  o 

1979 

28 

664 

25 

,237 

1980 

:  28' 

603 

24 

,641 

1981 

:  26 

560 

24 

,026 

1982 

:  22 

816 

20 

,825 

1983 

:  26 

,532 

24 

,334 

1984 

:  23 

,646 

22 

,742 

1985 

:  23 

,444 

21 

,721 

1986 

:  21 

,879 

20 

,330 

1987 

:  23 

,914 

22 

,834 

1988 

:  25 

,757 

24 

,180 

1989 

:  26 

,000 

Percent 

78.1 

78.4 

76.5 

74.7 

79.5 

83.1 

87.6 

83.9 

85.8 

88.0 

86.1 

90.5 

91.3 

91.7 

96.2 

92.7 

92.9 

95.5 

93.9 


Source:    Economic  Research  Service. 

prices  rose  counterseasonally  into  the  fourth  quarter.  Fourth- 
quarter  slaughter  has  been  lower  than  the  March-May  pig 
crop  would  suggest,  lending  further  strength  to  hog  prices. 

The  stronger  demand  for  pork  at  the  wholesale  level  could 
carry  into  the  first  part  of  1990.  Thus,  barrow  and  gilt  prices 
may  continue  above  a  year  earlier  in  the  first  quarter  despite 
an  increase  in  pork  production.  At  the  seven  markets,  prices 
could  average  in  the  mid-$40's  per  cwt  in  each  of  the  first 
two  quarters.  Average  prices  may  rise  to  the  high  $40's  in 
the  summer  quarter  before  declining  seasonally  in  the  fall. 

Higher  wholesale  prices  likely  will  cause  retail  pork  prices 
to  increase  as  well.  Wholesale- to-retail  spreads  may  hold 
steady,  after  widening  in  1989.  Prices  may  be  3-5  cents  per 
pound  above  a  year  earlier,  averaging  near  $1 .86  per  pound 
for  all  of  1990. 

U.S.  Pork  Trade 

Pork  Imports  Remain  Low 

Imports  of  pork  from  all  major  sources  declined  in  the  first  8 
months  of  the  year.  Led  by  large  declines  from  Denmark 
and  Hungary,  and  a  more  moderate  decline  of  Canadian 
pork,  total  imports  between  January  and  August  were  19  per- 
cent below  1988  levels.  Imports  of  Danish  pork  for  that 
period  were  34  percent  below  last  year  and  are  expected  to 
continue  to  be  below  a  year  ago  through  the  end  of  the  year. 
Although  still  below  last  year's  levels,  pork  production  in 
Denmark  has  begun  to  increase.  However,  the  high  EC 
prices,  which  encouraged  the  expansion  of  Danish  produc- 


tion, have  also  encouraged  increased  exports  to  the  rest  of 
the  EC.  Furthermore,  higher  Japanese  prices  relative  to 
those  in  the  United  States  have  made  Japan  a  more  attractive 
export  market. 

In  response  to  unfavorable  returns,  Canadian  production 
began  declining  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  and  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  through  1990.  Although  this  should  trans- 
late into  lower  pork  exports,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
labor  disputes  in  the  last  half  of  1988  and  early  1989  reduced 
pork  exports  and  increased  live  hog  exports  to  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  while  pork  experts  could  trend  down  in 
the  second  half  of  1989  they  could  also  be  above  1988 
levels,  especially  in  the  last  quarter.  For  the  first  8  months, 
imports  of  Canadian  pork  equaled  322  million  pounds,  13 


On  August  28,  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion (USITQ  upheld  its  preliminary  finding  of  threat 
of  injury  from  imports  of  Canadian  fresh,  chilled,  and 
frozen  pork.  Therefore,  the  8-Canadian-cent  per 
kilogram  duty  imposed  by  the  Commerce  Department 
in  July  will  remain  in  effect.  Canada  has  filed  two  ap- 
peals under  Chapter  19  of  the  U.S. -Canadian  Free 
Trade  Agreement.  The  first  challenges  the  Commerce 
Department  method  of  calculating  the  level  of 
Canadian  subsidy,  the  second  challenges  the  USITC 
nihng.  It  is  most  likely  that  the  two  arguments  will  be 
heard  by  a  single  panel,  with  a  decision  reached  within 
315  days  of  the  second  request. 

In  addition  to  requesting  that  the  Binational  Dispute 
Settlement  Panel  investigate  the  imposition  of  the 
countervailing  duty  on  pork,  Canada  has  requested  con- 
sultations with  the  United  States  under  the  General 
Agreement  of  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  over  a 
provision  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  added  as  part  of  the 
Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988. 
This  provision  allows  subsidies  paid  to  producers  of  a 
raw  agricultural  product  (hogs)  to  be  passed  through  to 
processed  products  (pork)  for  the  purposes  of  duty  cal- 
culation. The  Binational  Panel  can  only  rule  on  the  ap- 
plication of  the  subsidy  pass-through  provision  of  the 
Tariff  Act  in  determining  the  level  of  subsidy  and 
Canada  feels  that  the  provision  itself  is  inconsistent 
with  U.S.  obligations  under  the  GATT. 


percent  below  the  same  period  in  1988.  For  the  year,  U.S. 
imports  of  Canadian  pork  will  probably  be  about  10  percent 
below  last  year's  level. 
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Table  31 --Pork:    Retail,  wholesale,  and  fann  values,  spreads,  and  farmers'  share 

Farm  retail  spread 

Gross   

Year  Retail       Wholesale        farm  By-product        Net  farm  Wholesale-  Farm-  Farmers' 

price  1/    value  2/        value  3/     allowance  4/       value  5/       Total  retail  wholesale        share  6/ 


Cents  per  pound   Percent 


1985 

162.0 

101  1 

76  2 

4  a 

71  4 

90  6 

60  9 

7Q  7 

1986 

178!4 

110.9 

87  3 

4  9 

82  4 

96  0 

67  S 

CO  •  J 

HO 

1987 

188!4 

1 13!o 

87  9 

5  2 

82  7 

105  7 

75  4 

LL 

HH 

I 

185!o 

103!8 

81  8 

5  0 

76  8 

108  2 

81  2 

H  1 

1 1 

183^4 

1 16!6 

95  6 

5  5 

90  1 

93  3 

66  8 

2A  5 

Hr 

1 1 1 

19515 

12413 

100  3 

5  9 

94  4 

101.1 

71  2 

29  0 

CT  .  T 

LR 
HO 

IV 

189!/ 

107*4 

74  0 

4  3 

69  7 

120*0 

82  3 

37  7 

T7 
J 1 

1988 

I 

183.9 

104.3 

76  4 

71  8 

112  1 

79  6 

3?  5 

1 1 

184!8 

105!  1 

78  0 

4  6 

73  4 

111  4 

1    1    1   ■  *T 

79  7 

31  7 

HU 

III 

A  1  A 

185  9 

oo's 

70  4 

115  5 

86  L 

?9  1 

Ct  .  1 

JO 

IV 

179.0 

95.3 

66.2 

4.0 

62.2 

116.8 

83.7 

33.1 

35 

Year 

183.4 

101 .0 

73.8 

4.6 

69.4 

114.0 

82.4 

31 .6 

38 

1989 

Jan. 

181.1 

94.3 

71.1 

4.4 

66.7 

114.4 

86.8 

27.6 

37 

Feb. 

179.3 

92.7 

69.5 

4.3 

65.2 

114.1 

86.6 

27.5 

36 

Mar. 

179.7 

91.8 

67.5 

4.2 

63.3 

116.4 

87.9 

28.5 

35 

I 

180.0 

92.9 

69.4 

4.3 

65.1 

114.9 

87.1 

27.8 

36 

Apr. 

179.5 

88.6 

63.0 

4.0 

59.0 

120.5 

90.9 

29.6 

33 

May 

177.1 

95.5 

72.8 

4.4 

68.4 

108.7 

81.6 

27.1 

39 

June 

179.1 

99.6 

78.7 

4.7 

74.0 

105.1 

79.5 

25.6 

41 

II 

178.6 

94.6 

71.5 

4.4 

67.1 

111.5 

84.0 

27.5 

38 

July 

182.8 

100.6 

80.1 

4.9 

75.2 

107.6 

82.2 

25.4 

41 

Aug. 

184.6 

101.3 

79.5 

4.9 

74.6 

110.0 

83.3 

26.7 

40 

Sept. 

184.4 

100.6 

75.0 

4.7 

70.3 

114.1 

83.8 

30.3 

38 

Ill 

183.9 

100.8 

78.2 

4.8 

73.4 

110.5 

83.1 

27.4 

40 

1/  Estimated  weighted-average  of  BLS  prices  of  retail  cuts  from  pork  carcass.    2/  Value  of  wholesale  quantity 
equivalent  to  1  lb  of  retail  cuts.    A  wholesale-carcass  equivalent  of  1.06  is  used.    3/  Market  values  to  producer  for 
1.7  lb  of  live  animal,  eauivalent  to  1  lb  of  retail  cuts.    4/  Portion  of  gross  farm  value  attributable  to  edible  and 
inedible  by-products.    5/  Gross  farm  value  minus  by-product  allowance.    6/  Percent  net  farm  value  is  of  retail  price. 


Imports  of  pOTk  from  Eastern  Europe  have  declined  rather 
dramatically  as  the  crisis  in  agriculture  continued  to  worsen. 
Of  the  three  largest  Eastern  European  traders  with  the  United 
States,  impcMts  horn  Poland  and  Hungary  declined  2  and  38 
percent,  respectively.  Imports  from  Yugoslavia  were  up 
about  1  percent.  Although  Eastern  European  countries  are 
desperate  for  foreign  exchange,  the  condition  of  the  live- 
stock sectOT  in  most  is  such  that  they  cannot  meet  domestic 
demand.  It  is  highly  doubtful  that  this  situation  will  improve 
in  the  near  future. 

Therefore,  pork  imports  are  expected  to  continue  below 
1988  levels  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Total  pork  im- 
ports for  1989  will  probably  equal  about  950  million  pounds. 
Imports  for  1990  are  expected  increase  to  about  a  billion 
pounds  if  Danish  production  continues  to  increase  and  U.S. 
prices  rise  in  response  to  reduced  domestic  production. 
Canadian  production  declines  will  continue  to  limit  imports 
from  that  country  but  a  substantial  increase  in  the  counter- 
vailing duty  on  live  hogs  could  shift  imports  to  pork.  Higher 
U.S.  prices  could  increase  imports  from  Easiem  Europe; 
however,  revitalization  of  the  pork  sector  there  will  probably 
not  occur  until  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 


1989  Hog  Imports  Will  Exceed  1988 

Imports  of  Canadian  hogs  for  the  first  8  months  of  1989 
equaled  768,366  head,  or  66  percent  above  last  year.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  when  pigs  under  110  pounds  were 
classified  separately,  approximately  14  percent  of  the  swine 


Table  32--U.S.  pork  trade,  carcass  weight  1/ 

January- August 

Country  Annual   

or  area  1988        1988  1989  Percent 

change 


Imports 
Canada 
Denmark 
Poland 
Hungary 
Other 
Total 
Exports 
Japan 
Canada 
Mexico 
Caribbean 
Other 
Total 


Million  pounds 

Percei 

508.8 

371.7 

321.6 

-13.5 

326.5 

205.7 

135.1 

-34.3 

128.6 

88.3 

86.3 

-2.3 

44.2 

30.7 

18.9 

-38.4 

129.1 

89.6 

73.0 

-18.5 

1,137.2 

785.9 

634,8 

-19.2 

121.2 

80.0 

89.4 

11.8 

8.8 

5.6 

8.3 

47.3 

34.9 

16.7 

43.6 

160.6 

10.8 

5.5 

8.6 

55.8 

19.5 

13.3 

14.9 

12.1 

195.2 

121.2 

164.9 

36.1 

1/  Data  may  not  add  due  to  rounding, 
calculated  from  unrounded  data. 


Percent  change 
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imported  frcMn  Canada  were  under  110  pounds.  The  price 
differential  between  western  Canada  and  the  United  States 
widened  during  August  but  is  expected  to  narrow  through 
the  rest  of  the  year  as  western  Canadian  prices  increase  and 
the  Canadian  dollar  appreciates.  A  lower  differential  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States,  as  well  as  reduced  in- 
ventories, should  slow  the  export  of  hogs  to  the  United 
States  in  the  last  months  of  the  year.  Total  imports  for  1989 
will  probably  be  slighUy  above  900,000  head.  Lower  inven- 
tories, higher  domestic  prices,  an  appreciation  of  the 
Canadian  dollar,  plus  an  expected  increase  in  the  countervail- 
ing duty  on  live  swine  imports  from  Canada  (in  response  to 
higher  tripartite  payments  in  1988)  will  limit  hog  exports  in 
1990.  If  current  conditions  hold,  imports  of  Canadian  hogs 
could  decline  to  about  600,000  head  in  1990. 


Pork  Exports  Continue  to  Rise 

Pork  exports  have  shown  considerable  strength  through  the 
first  8  months  of  the  year  with  continued  strength  expected 
through  the  end  of  1989.  Exports  to  all  major  destinations 
for  January-August  are  36  percent  higher  than  last  year.  Al- 
though exports  to  both  Mexico  and  Japan  remained  strong, 
up  161  percent  and  12  percent,  respectively,  much  of  the 
year-over-year  increase  was  a  result  of  weak  export  sales  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1988.  Continued  export  strength  is  ex- 
pected through  the  end  of  the  year.  As  Japan  enters  its  tradi- 
tional Christmas-New  Year  buying  period,  exports  will 
probably  be  slightly  higher  than  last  year.  Taiwan's  share  of 
the  Japanese  market  has  declined  as  a  result  of  increased 
domestic  consumption  during  an  election  and  labor 
shortages  in  the  packing  industry. 

Mexico's  president  recently  announced  that  the  policy  of 
keeping  domestic  food  prices  low  would  ccmtinue  through 
March  of  1990.  This  should  lead  to  continued  purchasing  of 
U.S.  hogs  and  pork  products.  As  of  October  1,  Mexico  lifted 
its  restrictions  on  live  hog  imports  from  the  United  States. 
This  could  increase  live  hog  exports  but  the  20-percent  tariff 

Table  33- -U.S.  live  hogs  trade  1/ 

January-August 

Annual   

Country  1988  1988         1989  Percent 

or  area  Change 


1,000  head  Percent 


Imports 


Mexico 

.6 

.6 

0 

Canada 

Total 

835.1 

461.9 

768.4 

66.4 

Under  110 

lbs  -- 

107.8 

Total 

835.9 

462.5 

768.7 

66.2 

Exports 
Venezuela 

2.5 

1.5 

3.1 

111.0 

Mexico 

8A.4 

12.6 

66.0 

423.0 

Other 

4.3 

2.6 

7.2 

175.1 

Total 

91.3 

16.7 

76.4 

356.2 

1/  May  not  add  due  to  rounding.  Percent  change 
calculated  from  unrounded  data. 


for  both  pork  and  hogs,  imposed  in  July,  could  keep  exports 
in  the  last  quarter  from  reaching  last  year's  levels. 

If  exports  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  follow  last  year's  pat- 
terns, 1989  exports  could  reach  an  8-year  high  of  about  240 
million  pounds.  However,  exports  could  drop  in  1990  in  the 
face  of  increased  Danish  and  Taiwan  supplies  and  higher 
U.S.  prices  and  a  weakening  of  the  Mexican  import  market. 
Although  there  has  been  considerable  excitement  generated 
over  concessionary  sales  of  pork  bellies  and  other  pork 
products  to  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  these  sales  will  continue.  If  Mexico 
remains  committed  to  importing  basic  foodstuffs  and  the  dol- 
lar continues  its  current  pattern  vis-a-vis  the  yen,  U.S.  ex- 
ports in  1990  could  remain  above  the  200-  million  pound 
level. 

Cattle 

Forage  Supply  Improvement  Continues 

Pasture  and  range  feed  conditions  in  most  areas  improved 
dramatically  in  late  spring  and  summer.  Conditions  on  May 
1  were  rated  1 1  points  below  the  1978-87  average.  Rains  in 
late  May  resulted  in  better-than-normal  improvement 
throughout  the  summer  and  conditions  on  October  1  were 
only  1  point  below  average.  However,  progress  slowed  in 
October  and  on  November  1  conditions  were  rated  70,  well 
above  the  59  of  a  year  ago  but  6  points  below  the  1978-87 
average.  In  spite  of  the  improvement  in  most  areas,  condi- 
tions on  November  1  were  below  the  year-earlier  and  the 
1978-87  average  in  Arizona,  Nebraska,  Louisiana,  and  New 
Mexico.  Conditions  in  Texas  and  North  Dakota  were  rated 
as  severe  drought,  while  Minesota,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota, 
Utah,  and  Wycnning  were  rated  very  poor. 

Improved  conditions  in  most  areas,  a  low  cattle  inventory, 
and  a  less-than-seasonal  dropoff  in  conditions  during  sum- 
mer resulted  in  later  marketings  of  stocker  cattle  off  pasture 
and  cow  culling.  Continued  favorable  conditions  and  poor 
feedlot  returns  may  result  in  more  stocker  cattle  being  over- 
wintered outside  feedlots.  Wheat  planting  and  emergence  in 
the  primary  wheat  grazing  areas  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas  are  well  above  average,  although  soil  moisture  condi- 
tions are  somewhat  limiting  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  A 
similar  situation  occurred  last  year,  resulting  in  many  cattle 
being  forced  off  wheat  pasture  in  late  fall-early  winter.  Con- 
ditions appear  favorable  for  good  wheat  pasture  in  early 
November,  but  all  tiiree  areas,  particularly  Texas  and  Ok- 
lahoma, need  moisture  to  promote  additional  growth  to  carry 
stocker  cattle  through  the  period  when  the  wheat  plant  is  dor- 
mant 

A  return  to  normal  growing  conditions  this  past  summer 
raised  crop  harvest  estimates,  and  also  increased  forage  and 
hay  supplies.  Hay  production  estimates  in  October  were  in- 
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creased  by  5  million  tons  to  150  million  tons,  19  percent 
above  last  year's  drought-reduced  harvest,  and  3  percent 
above  the  1978-87  average. 

The  farm  price  of  hay  in  October  averaged  $85.70,  only  $1  a 
ton  below  a  year  ago  even  as  supplies  expanded.  Hay  avail- 
able for  sale  likely  remains  low  as  most  producers  rebuild 
stocks.  In  addition,  wet  conditions  in  many  areas  improved 
yields,  but  lowered  quality,  particularly  for  dairy-quality  al- 
falfa. Farm  prices  for  alfalfa  hay  were  about  unchanged 
from  a  year  ago,  while  other  hay  prices  declined  $5.50  per 
ton. 


in  mid  November.  Imports  are  likely  to  rise  above  the 
1 12,000  head  imported  from  Mexico  during  November- 
December  1988  and  will  likely  be  closer  to  the  293,000  of 
the  same  period  in  1987. 


Seasonally,  the  largest  number  of  feeder  cattle  are  placed  on 
feed  during  the  fall  quarter.  This  coincides  with  the  seasonal 
reduction  in  pasture-carrying  capacity,  the  grain  harvest, 
lower  feed  costs,  and  larger  available  supplies  of  feeder  cat- 
tle moving  off  pasture. 


Larger  October  1  Feeder  Supplies 

Total  feeder  cattle  supplies  on  October  1, 1989,  were  nearly 
3  percent  greater  than  last  year.  There  were  17  percent  more 
feeder  steers  and  heifers  500  pounds  and  over;  however, 
those  under  500  pounds  increased  only  slightly.  Supplies 
outside  feedlots  increased  partially  because  of  delayed 
marketings  off  grass  due  to  excellent  forage  conditions  in 
most  areas  this  summer,  and  the  inability  of  feedlot  operators 
to  bid  these  cattle  away  from  stocker  operators.  Cumulative 
1989  feedlot  placements  through  the  first  of  October  in  the 
13  quarterly  reporting  States  were  running  nearly  3.5  percent 
below  last  year.  Negative  feedlot  returns  during  much  of 
this  year  and  stronger  feeder  cattle  prices  kept  summer- 
quarter  placements  down  nearly  5  percent  from  a  year  ear- 
lier, following  a  12-percent  drop  in  the  siMing  quarter.  Even 
larger  supplies  of  stocker-feeder  cattle  will  be  available  be- 
cause increased  imports  of  feeder  steers  from  Mexico  began 


Table  34--0ctober  1  feeder  cattle  supply 

Item  1987  1988        1989  1989/1988 


Calves  less  than 
500  lb 

On  farms  July  1 
Slaughter 

July-Sept. 
On  feed  Oct.  1  1/ 
Total 

steers  &  heifers 
500  +  lb  2/ 


1,000  head 


31,100      31,000  30^900 


684 
535 
29,881 


665 
522 
29,813 


548 
377 
29,975 


Percent 
change 


-0.3 

-17.6 
-27.8 
0.5 


On  farms  July  1 
Slaughter 

July-Sept. 
On  feed  Oct.  1  1/ 
Total 

22,400 

7,406 
10,093 
4,901 

21,800 

7,458 
9,578 
4,764 

21,700 

6,976 
9,114 
5,580 

-0.5 

-6.5 
-4.5 
17.1 

Total  supply 

34,782 

34,577 

35,555 

2.8 

1/  Estimated  U.S.  steers  and  heifers.  2/  Not 
including  heifers  for  cow  replacement. 


Table  35--13-States  cattle  on  feed,  placements,  marketings,  and  other  disappearance 


Year 

On 

Percent 

Place- 

Percent 

Fed  mar- 

Percent 

Other  dis- 

Percent 

feed  1/ 

change  2/ 

ments 

change  2/ 

ketings 

change  2/ 

apperance 

change 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

head 

Percent 

head 

Percent 

head 

Percent 

head 

Percent 

1985 

I 

10,653 

7.3 

5,315 

-3.4 

5,907 

3.4 

373 

2.2 

II 

9,688 

3.7 

5,206 

-6.5 

5,787 

3.0 

437 

-24.9 

III 

8,670 

-.3 

5,480 

-12.3 

5,969 

5.0 

244 

-9.0 

IV 

7,937 

-11.8 

7,365 

-3.0 

5,224 

-5.1 

324 

-22.3 

Year 

23,366 

-6.1 

22,887 

1.6 

1,378 

-15.6 

1986 

I 

9,754 

-8.4 

5,270 

-.8 

5,763 

-2.4 

316 

-15.3 

II 

8,945 

-7.7 

5,221 

.3 

5,821 

.6 

375 

-14.2 

III 

7,970 

-8.1 

6,336 

15.6 

5,876 

-1.6 

233 

-4.5 

IV 

8,197 

3.3 

6,756 

-8.3 

5,396 

3.3 

312 

-3.7 

Year 

23,583 

.9 

22,856 

-.1 

1,236 

-10.3 

1987 

I 

9,245 

-5.1 

5,680 

7.8 

5,747 

-.3 

371 

17.4 

II 

8,807 

-1.5 

5,906 

13.1 

5,619 

-3.5 

428 

14.1 

III 

8,666 

8.7 

6,590 

4.0 

6,022 

2.5 

242 

3.9 

IV 

8,992 

9.7 

6,718 

-.6 

5,603 

3.8 

338 

8.3 

Year 

24,894 

5.6 

22,991 

.6 

1,379 

11.6 

1988 

I 

9,769 

5.7 

5,824 

2.5 

5,823 

1.3 

385 

3.8 

II 

9,385 

6.6 

5,893 

-.2 

5,859 

4.3 

418 

-2.3 

III 

9,001 

3.9 

5,986 

-9.2 

6,171 

2.5 

225 

-7.0 

IV 

8,591 

-4.5 

6,650 

-1.0 

5,486 

-2.1 

347 

2.7 

Year 

24,353 

-2.2 

23,339 

1.5 

1,375 

-.3 

1989 

I 

9,408 

-3.7 

6,212 

6.7 

5,598 

-3.9 

344 

-10.6 

II 

9,678 

3.1 

5,177 

-12.2 

5,985 

2.2 

415 

-.7 

III 

8,455 

-6.1 

5,689 

-5.0 

5,856 

-5.1 

227 

.9 

IV 

8,061 

-6.2 

5,370  3/ 

-2.1 

1/  Beginning  of  quarter.    2/    Percent  change  from  previous  year.    3/  Expected  marketings. 
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Table  36--Cattle  on  feed,  placements,  and  marketings, 
13  States 


Item 


On  feed  July  1 
Placements, 

July- Sept. 
Marketings, 

July-Sept. 
Other  disappearance, 

July- Sept 

On  feed  October  1 
Steers  &  steer 
calves 
-500  lb 
500-699  lb 
700-899  lb 
900-1,099  lb 
1,100  +  lb 
Heifers  &  heifer 
calves 
-500  lb 
500-699  lb 
700-899  lb 
900  +  lb 
900-1,099 
1,100  +  lb 

Cows 

Marketings, 
Oct. -Dec. 


1987 

1988 

1989 

1989/88 

1,000  head 

Kercent 
change 

8,666 

9,001 

8,455 

-6 

6,590 
6,022 

5,986 
6,171 

5,689 
5,856 

-5 
-5 

242 

225 

227 

+1 

334 
779 
2,078 
1,978 
731 

313 
595 
1,842 
2,027 
774 

223 
567 
1,531 
1,871 
924 

-29 
-5 

-17 
-8 

+19 

117 
619 
1,358 
968 

MA 

NA 

129 
529 
1,325 
1,025 

MA 

NA 

95 
456 
1,175 
1,186 
1  n?? 

164 

-26 
-14 
-11 
+16 

30 

32 

33 

+3 

5,603 

5,486 

5,370  1/ 

-2 

1/  Intentions, 


Table  37--7-States  cattle  on  feed,  placements,  and  marketings 


Year 

On 

Percent 

Net 

Percent 

Percent 

Other  dis- 

Percent 

feed 

change  1/ 

placements 

change  1/ 

Marketings 

change  1/ 

appearance 

change  1/ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

head 

Percent 

head 

Percent 

head 

Percent 

head 

Percent 

1987 

Jan. 

7,643 

-3.5 

1,464 

-2.0 

1,803 

+3.0 

127 

+46.0 

Feb. 

7,304 

-4.7 

1,337 

+18.5 

1,478 

+  .5 

105 

+14.1 

Mar. 

7,163 

-2.2 

1,630 

+4.2 

1,561 

-2.0 

89 

+3.5 

Apr. 

7,232 

-.8 

1,542 

+6.7 

1,541 

-5.5 

139 

15.8 

May 

7,233 

+1.8 

1,841 

+13.4 

1,514 

-7.4 

143 

+8.3 

June 

7,560 

+6.5 

1,335 

+21.9 

1,702 

+3.3 

87 

+29.9 

July 

7,193 

+9.9 

1,203 

-18.7 

1,703 

+  .7 

71 

+10.9 

Aug. 

6,693 

+5.7 

1,847 

+6.6 

1,722 

+3.8 

68 

-2.9 

Sept. 

6,818 

+6.5 

2,358 

+15.4 

1,641 

-.2 

71 

+20.3 

Oct. 

7,535 

+10.6 

2,529 

+8.9 

1,700 

+7.1 

85 

+4.9 

Nov. 

8,364 

+10.8 

1,526 

-11.6 

1,478 

+2.1 

103 

+18.4 

Dec. 

8,412 

+7.5 

1,221 

-8.3 

1,567 

+3.5 

119 

+14.4 

1988 

Jan. 

8,066 

+5.5 

1,557 

+6.4 

1,754 

-2.7 

106 

-16.5 

Feb. 

7,869 

+7.7 

1,253 

-6.3 

1,535 

+3.9 

126 

+20.0 

Mar. 

7,587 

+5.9 

1,742 

+6.9 

1,583 

+1.4 

106 

+19.1 

Apr. 

7,746 

+7.1 

1,382 

-10.4 

1,609 

+4.4 

139 

0 

May 

7,519 

+4.0 

2,024 

+9.9 

1,724 

+13.9 

141 

-1.4 

June 

7,819 

+3.4 

1,309 

-1.9 

1,697 

-.3 

68 

-21.8 

July 

7,431 

+3.3 

1,184 

-1.6 

1,760 

+3.3 

62 

-12.7 

Aug. 

6,855 

+2.4 

1,594 

-13.7 

1,760 

+2.2 

66 

-2.9 

Sept. 

6,689 

-1.9 

2,102 

-10.9 

1,647 

+  .4 

67 

-5.6 

Oct. 

7,144 

-5.2 

2,391 

-5.5 

1,601 

-5.8 

84 

-1.2 

Nov. 

7,934 

-5.1 

1,573 

+3.1 

1,507 

+2.0 

107 

+3.9 

Dec. 

8,000 

-4.9 

1,286 

+5.3 

1,521 

-2.9 

115 

-3.4 

1989 

Jan. 

7,765 

-3.7 

1,607 

+3.2 

1,672 

-4.7 

104 

-1.9 

Feb. 

7,700 

-2.1 

1,470 

+17.3 

1,509 

-1.7 

115 

-8.7 

Mar. 

7,661 

+  1.0 

1,900 

+9.1 

1,549 

-2.1 

75 

-29.2 

Apr. 

8,012 

+3.4 

1,405 

+  1.7 

1,570 

-2.4 

129 

-7.2 

May 

7,847 

+4.4 

1,455 

-28.1 

1,747 

+  1.3 

164 

+16.3 

June 

7,555 

-3.4 

1,206 

-7.9 

1,751 

+3.2 

62 

-8.8 

July 

7,010 

-5.7 

1,248 

+5.4 

1,690 

-4.0 

63 

+1.6 

Aug. 

6,568 

-4.2 

1,542 

-3.3 

1,679 

-4.6 

76 

+15.2 

Sept. 

6,431 

-3.8 

1,881 

-10.5 

1,564 

-5.0 

47 

-29.9 

Oct. 

6,748 

-5.5 

1/  Percent 

change  is 

from  previous 

year. 
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Fewer  Cattle  On  Feed 

Cattle  on  feed  in  the  13  reporting  States  on  October  1  were 
only  94  percent  of  a  year  ago,  the  third  lowest  level  since 
1970.  Feeder  cattle  were  placed  on  feed  at  heav7  weights 
during  1988  and  1989.  Thus,  on-feed  weights  are  con- 
centrated toward  the  heaviest  groups  for  steers  and  heifers. 
Current  expectations  are  for  fed  cattle  supplies  to  tighten 
over  the  next  2  months  because  nearly  half  of  the  catde  on 
feed  at  the  beginning  of  the  quarter  fell  in  the  heaviest 
weight  categories.  Continued  slower  marketing  during  Oc- 
tober suggests  that  feedlots  are  not  current  and  heavy 
weights  are  likely  to  continue  through  November.  Place- 
ments this  fall  will  not  be  marketed  until  late  winter-early 
spring.  Thus,  as  the  last  of  the  heavier  cattle  are  marketed 
relatively  tight  fed  cattle  supplies  are  expected  for  the 
remainder  of  this  year. 

Fourth-quarter  maikeLing  intentions  from  the  13  States  sug- 
gest a  2-percent  drop  from  last  year  to  5.37  million  head. 
Placement  weights  remained  heavy  this  past  summer  and 
into  the  fall,  therefore,  shortening  the  number  of  days  on 
feed.  However,  part  of  the  problem  this  fall  was  the  difficul- 
ty of  getting  cattle  to  grade  Choice  without  taking  them 
above  1,200  pounds.  The  excellent  feedlot  gain  rate  of  last 
spring  and  summer  will  deteriorate  seasonally  as  fall  and 
winter  set  in. 

Cattle  Slaughter  Below  Year  Ago 

Commercial  cattle  slaughter  in  1989  is  forecast  to  fall  nearly 

4  percent  below  a  year  ago  to  33.7  million  head.  The  1.5- 
million-head  decline  will  take  slaughter  to  the  lowest  levels 
since  the  early  1980's,  with  steers  and  heifers  accounting  for 
most  of  the  reduction.  Steer  and  heifer  slaughter  was  down 

5  and  3  percent,  respectively,  through  the  end  of  the  third 
quarter,  and  fourth-quarter  declines  likely  will  remain  near 
these  levels. 

Lower  nonfed  slaughter  and  fewer  feedlot  placements  over 
the  past  two  quarters  are  the  primary  reason  for  the  drop  in 
steer  and  heifer  slaughter.  Also  a  less-than-seasonal  rise  in 
cow  and  bull  slaughter  is  forecast  for  the  fourth  quarter. 
Cumulative  1989  cow  slaughter  through  the  end  of  October 
was  down  2  percent  from  a  year  ago.  The  average  decline 
has  been  closer  to  8  percent  since  the  first  of  June  as  many 
were  culled  earlier  than  normal  in  late  winter-early  spring, 
primarily  because  of  drought  Thus,  a  smaller  seasonal  rise 
in  slaughter  is  expected  this  fall  and  could  keep  fourth- 
quarter  cow  slaughter  5  percent  below  a  year  ago. 

Heavy  Dressed  Weights 
Support  Beef  Production 

The  reduction  in  cattle  slaughter  has  been  partially  offset  by 
increased  dressed  weights.  Heavier  carcass  weights  can  be 
attributed  to  a  change  in  the  slaughter  mix — fewer  cows  and 


nonfeds — and  record-heavy  carcass  weights  for  feedlot  cat- 
tle. Fall-quarter  beef  production  may  decline  3  percent  from 
a  y  ear  earlier.  A  4-to  5-percent  decline  in  slaughter  will  be 
partially  offset  by  a  l-to-2  percent  (6  to  8  pounds)  year-to- 
year  increase  in  slaughter  weights. 

For  the  year,  beef  production  may  decline  about  3  percent, 
with  nearly  all  the  drop  occurring  from  lower  nonfed 
slaughter.  Fed  beef  production  is  about  unchanged  as 
heavier  weights  more  than  offset  an  expected  3 -percent  drop 
in  fed  cattle  marketings.  Fed  cattle  marketings  will  comprise 
about  77  percent  of  slaughter,  up  from  70  percent  as  recently 
as  1986.  Continued  heavy  feeder  cattle  placement  weights, 
at  least  until  next  summer,  and  a  further  increase  in  fed  cattle 
slaughter  in  1990  would  result  in  beef  production  rising 
about  1  percent  next  year.  Next  year's  commercial  beef 
production  may  show  the  strongest  year-to-year  increases  in 
the  second  half  of  the  year.  Fed  cattle  may  make  up  about 
78  percent  of  the  slaughter  mix  in  1990. 

Beef  exports  will  remain  a  very  positive  price  aspect  as  the 
third  year  of  expanded  sales  to  Japan  begins.  Expected 
production  increases  in  1990  will  not  be  sufficient  to  offset 
population  growth  and  beef  export  increases.  Thus,  per 
capita  beef  consumption,  on  a  retail  weight  equivalence,  may 
decline  nearly  1  pound  in  1990  from  this  year's  expected 
68.5  pounds. 


Cattle  and  Beef  Prices  Expected  to  Rise 

Prices  for  Choice  fed  steers  at  Omaha  may  average  $71  to 
$73  this  fall,  up  from  $71  this  summer,  and  for  the  year, 
average  about  $3  higher  than  in  1988.  Further  modest  gains 
are  likely  in  1990,  with  prices  rising  $1  to  $2.  A  continued 
gain  in  beefs  attractiveness  to  consumers  is  likely  as  more 
fat  and  bone  are  removed  prior  to  sale  at  retail  and  with  addi- 
tional beef  iM-omotion.  Retail  prices  fw  Choice  beef  may 
only  rise  1  to  2  percent  in  1990,  following  a  5-percent  in- 
crease in  1989. 


U.S.  Cattle  and  Beef  Trade 
Live  Cattle  Imports 

Imports  of  live  cattle  during  1989  are  forecast  to  be  1.3  mil- 
lion head,  down  only  2  percent  because  of  increased  ship- 
ments from  Mexico  this  fall.  Live  cattle  are  imported 
mainly  from  Mexico  and  to  a  lesser  degree,  Canada.  Imports 
of  live  cattle  were  down  for  the  first  8  months  of  1989  by  14 
percent  to  882,583  head.  Imports  from  Mexico  were  down 
30  percent  to  51 1,564  head  during  January- August  1989,  and 
imports  from  Canada  were  up  28  percent  to  369,888  head. 
Next  year,  imports  are  forecast  to  decline  to  1.1  million  head 
because  of  lower  shipments  from  Canada. 
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Table  38--Calf  slaughter  by  class  under  Federal 
inspection 


Bob  veal  Fed  Other 


Year    150  lb  &        Formula     Nonformula     over  Total 
below        150-400  lb    150-400  lb     400  lb 


10AX 
ItOO 

1,618.6 

jan 

r  eD. 

1  OA  Q 

IUh.3 

Har . 

\C\J.J 

Apr  • 

M  L 

nay 

r  U .  U 

Jun. 

fil  1 

juiy 

1  ni  7 

1  U  1  .0 

Aug . 

1  U  1  .o 

sepL . 

OO  L 

UCt . 

1  r\o  B 
lUd.O 

NOV. 

1  ni  c 
1 UJ .  3 

Dec. 

117  A 

Year 

1,207.8 

iTOO 

Jan. 

C  Ak 

reo. 

00.3 

nar . 

OA  1 

Apr . 

A^  T 

Hay 

1 

Jun. 

1 

juiy 

1  OA 
1  UO .  J 

Aug . 

1  1  1  .  ( 

Sept . 

92.7 

Oct. 

84.6 

Nov. 

94.7 

Dec. 

95.1 

Year 

1,065.9 

1989 

Jan. 

83.4 

Feb. 

75.7 

Mar. 

83.1 

Apr. 

49.8 

May 

54.7 

June 

56.4 

July 

97.1 

Aug. 

87.8 

Sept. 

77.3 

1  nnn  ki 

1  nno  T 
1 , uuy . J 

Ao3  .y 

87.1 

15.1 

82.2 

13.3 

on  o 

yu .  c 

17  O 

OA  fi 

oo.o 

1  c  c 

on  7 

1  /.  / 

O/  "3 
TH.C 

11  "J 

fin  o 

10  1 
1  A  .  1 

A/  O 
OH  .  C 

1  /  O 

1h.o 

01  n 

yi .  u 

1  /  n 

OC  A 
03  .O 

1 0  1 

ly  .3 

7n  / 

1 0  1 

OO  c 

IT  C 

1  nno  7 

1 71  / 

82.0 

12.5 

84.9 

16.2 

OO  o 

y^  .o 

11  / 

70  7 
f  O.  1 

in  o 

on  7 
oU .  ( 

17  1 

on  / 

1  /  o 

7/  O 

1  /  1 

OA  1 

10  O 

OC  n 

n  1 
1  J.  1 

O/  7 

11  o 

1 1  .y 

R1  L 

11  7 

1 1 . 3 

82.2 

11.1 

1,003.3 

155.9 

83.6 

10.3 

76.6 

7.7 

84.6 

9.9 

74.5 

7.3 

77.9 

9.3 

81.6 

8.1 

82.8 

10.3 

76.1 

8.3 

68.4 

10.6 

281.0 

3,194.8 

cy.3 

0/.7  A 
AHf  .O 

O/.  7 
AH  .  f 

OO/  7 
AAH.  I 

OA  A 
AO.O 

OC  1  1 
A31  .  1 

OT  O 
A  J.  A 

01/  O 
AlH.y 

o/  n 

AH.U 

1 0O  1 

OC  7 
A3  .  f 

01/  c 

OA  n 
AO.O 

oon  0 

AAU.  A 

0 1  o 

a1  .8 

ono  / 
aUa.4 

o/  o 
a4.  A 

aa8.6 

OC  / 

Ab  .4 

on  1 
a33.  1 

OC  1 
A3  .  1 

oil  7 

21 1 .3 

01  Tt 

a1  .3 

0/1  0 
241 .9 

297.5 

2,679.4 

1  O  1 

18.1 

205.1 

1  c  o 

15.2 

202.8 

1  C  7 

13.3 

01c  0 
213.8 

1  /  T 

14.3 

1  ^0 1 

169. 1 

1  c  / 
15.4 

1  71  7 

171 .3 

17  1 

1  /  .  1 

203.8 

1  O  / 

1a.4 

on7  n 
20/ .0 

1  ^  7 

226.9 

1 A 
I0.3 

on7  7 

aU/  .j 

15.8 

197.0 

14.1 

201.5 

14.2 

202.6 

185.1 

2,410.2 

18.3 

195.6 

15.3 

175.3 

16.7 

194.3 

23.9 

152.0 

15.4 

157.3 

15.1 

161.2 

16.6 

206.8 

16.9 

189.1 

16.7 

173.0 

Table  39- -Commercial  calf  slaughter  and  production 


Year  Slaughter  Dressed  Production 

weight 


1,000 

Mi  I  lion 

head 

Pounds 

pounds 

1986 

I 

873 

148 

129 

II 

836 

154 

129 

III 

859 

150 

129 

IV 

.  839 

145 

122 

Year 

3,408 

149 

509 

1987 

I 

760 

147 

112 

II 

651 

155 

101 

III 

684 

145 

99 

IV 

720 

144 

104 

Year 

2,815 

148 

416 

1988 

I 

647 

150 

97 

II 

567 

162 

92 

III 

665 

149 

99 

IV 

627 

158 

99 

Year 

2,506 

154 

387 

1989 

I 

583 

156 

91 

II 

488 

174 

85 

III 

548 

153 

84 

Table  40--Federal ly  inspected  cattle  slaughter 


Cattle  Steers  Cows 

Week     

ended  Total  Dairy  Dairy/total 


1987     1988     1989        1987    1988     1989     1987       1988       1989       1987       1988       1989       1987       1988  1989 


Thousands    Percent 


Jan. 

"7 

I 

Tl  1 

66h 

TOO 

5  do 

OCA 

d^b 

iHO 

111 

131 

1  1  o 

ny 

oo 

z  / 

o*» 

OH 

45 

4y 

D4 

14 

766 

723 

627 

360 

359 

290 

•1  C  4 

151 

1  oz 

126 

131 

67 

A  O 

62 

z  o 

68 

44 

49 

52 

21 

707 

703 

654 

336 

7  C  7 

353 

7  4  7 

313 

4  / 

124 

4  OZ 

126 

129 

Z  4 

61 

z  n 

60 

65 

/  d 

49 

/  O 

48 

50 

28 

673 

675 

640 

332 

340 

7  4 

310 

128 

4  4  fO 

119 

124 

z  / 

64 

C  7 

57 

Z  *i 

62 

50 

/  O 

48 

C  A 

50 

Feb. 
4 

674 

646 

62i* 

316 

335 

300 

135 

116 

113 

67 

58 

60 

50 

50 

53 

11 

621 

639 

605 

303 

332 

300 

119 

106 

103 

59 

55 

56 

50 

52 

55 

18 

602 

637 

644 

292 

316 

7  4 

319 

109 

4  4  O 

118 

4  4  r\ 

119 

55 

59 

64 

50 

50 

54 

25 

657 

640 

628 

326 

314 

309 

121 

4^4 

121 

108 

65 

Z 

60 

z  ^ 

62 

54 

49 

57 

Mar. 

678 

Z  4  Z 

616 

639 

337 

7  A  / 

304 

7  4  Z 

316 

127 

4  4/ 

i  i  / 

114 

67 

c  z 

56 

Z  '5 

62 

C7 

55 

/  n 
49 

54 

4  4 

1 1 

646 

609 

600 

31 1 

298 

7  4'^ 

312 

124 

105 

4  n  / 

104 

58 

54 

57 

47 

52 

55 

18 

624 

622 

588 

300 

307 

288 

1 1 1 

106 

119 

55 

54 

Z  4 

61 

49 

C  4 

51 

P  4 

51 

27 

616 

607 

584 

303 

304 

286 

116 

108 

114 

58 

53 

57 

50 

49 

49 

Apr. 

47 

1 

652 

617 

587 

328 

316 

286 

121 

106 

111 

57 

51 

57 

48 

51 

8 

649 

600 

609 

333 

310 

300 

114 

101 

118 

51 

50 

57 

45 

50 

48 

15 

Z  O  4 

681 

619 

646 

349 

315 

7  T  C 

335 

119 

110 

4  4  7 

117 

52 

54 

c  z 

56 

44 

/  o 

49 

48 

22 

639 

670 

663 

330 

349 

332 

117 

108 

122 

48 

50 

56 

/  4 

41 

46 

46 

29 

635 

674 

652 

321 

356 

332 

118 

109 

122 

48 

50 

54 

/  4 

41 

46 

44 

May 
o 

631 

664 

666 

309 

358 

326 

116 

104 

128 

46 

46 

56 

40 

44 

44 

13 

700 

664 

670 

348 

344 

339 

124 

109 

118 

50 

47 

50 

37 

43 

43 

20 

695 

ZOO 

682 

675 

T  C  C 

355 

7  /  O 

348 

7  /  / 

344 

4  7  4 

151 

4  4  O 

1 18 

4  4  C 

1 15 

49 

/  O 

48 

c  n 

50 

77 

57 

/ 1 
41 

/  / 
44 

27 

613 

z  on 

689 

Z 

673 

7  AO 

308 

7  C  C 

355 

7  /  T 

342 

107 

i  oc 

125 

lie 

115 

/  7 

43 

c  o 

52 

c  n 
50 

/  n 
40 

/  o 
42 

/  / 
44 

June 

3 

680 

575 

589 

351 

298 

301 

117 

96 

99 

50 

39 

42 

43 

41 

43 

10 

669 

681 

662 

340 

336 

328 

115 

120 

114 

49 

50 

49 

43 

42 

43 

17 

649 

A  70 

678 

z  on 

680 

Tin 

320 

77  O 

338 

77rt 

339 

1  07 

123 

1  on 
129 

4  4/ 

1 14 

/  n 
49 

C7 

53 

C7 

55 

/  n 
40 

/ 1 
41 

/  / 
46 

24 

ooU 

A  70 

678 

A  C  O 

658 

TICS 

339 

7  /  / 

344 

77  i 

331 

i  on 
129 

i  on 

120 

1  no 
109 

c  o 
52 

c  n 
50 

/  o 
48 

/  n 
40 

/  o 
4<: 

/  / 
44 

July 
1 

A0 1 

o<:  1 

A  OO 

A  7i 

or  1 

7  i  A 

316 

7/  O 

34o 

7ori 
5dy 

i  no 

1 UV 

i  i  n 

ny 

i  1  o 

\\d 

/  7 

47 

c  n 
50 

cn 

50 

/  7 

43 

/  o 
4<: 

/  / 
44 

8 

652 

609 

564 

338 

306 

288 

114 

108 

79 

51 

51 

37 

45 

48 

47 

15 

682 

724 

691 

339 

341 

335 

128 

135 

122 

53 

62 

56 

41 

46 

46 

'i'i 
cc 

ofc 

Ani 
OVI 

A70 

bid. 

7CO 

5oy 

70A 

5db 

1  O  1 

\d\ 

i  1  A 

no 

lie 

n  D 

C  1 

cc 

/  0 

4<: 

/  7 

4  f 

4o 

to 
cy 

OfO 

AO/ 

A7Q 

55y 

7/  A 

5kb 

7  1  O 

5\d 

1  07 

1  d5 

1  1  o 

1  nA 

1  Uo 

C  A 

DO 

C  7 

CO 

od 

/  A 

4o 

c  1 

4y 

Aug . 

694 

678 

642 

335 

339 

Z26 

123 

111 

103 

58 

54 

53 

47 

49 

51 

12 

713 

694 

673 

354 

346 

332 

124 

112 

107 

58 

56 

54 

47 

50 

50 

bye 

AQQ 

AC  0 

jjO 

55  I 

7  1  C 

5\0 

1  OQ 

1  dy 

lie 

110 

\\d 

A7 

63 

c  / 

C  A 
DO 

/  o 

4y 

/  7 

4  r 

4o 

CO 

C  >^  n 

Uo 

ATP 

ATn 

in  1 

700 

5do 

Id/ 

3Uh 

170 

\5d 

101 

\d\ 

11/ 

nn 

AA 
OO 

CQ 

C7 
D  1 

c  n 
DU 

4o 

/  o 
4y 

Se^t 

690 

703 

646 

324 

326 

316 

119 

116 

111 

54 

55 

49 

45 

47 

51 

9 

624 

614 

561 

293 

288 

276 

100 

101 

97 

44 

49 

58 

44 

49 

50 

16 

fey 

AOO 

AC  7 

77  7 

55  1 

777 

7  07 

5dl 

i  oo 

1  dd 

1 24 

1  1  o 

llo 

C7 

53 

CO 

58 

C  A 

56 

/  7 

45 

/  7 

4  ( 

4y 

23 

bJJ 

A70 
bt  C 

AAA 
OOO 

7  1  O 

770 

332 

7  1  A 

316 

i  07 

123 

i  i  n 

MY 

117 

11/ 

r  7 

57 

CO 

58 

CA 

56 

4o 

/  n 

4y 

/  D 

4o 

30 

AO/ 

684 

A  A  7 

667 

A  7A 

670 

7  0/ 

324 

7  1  A 

316 

7  0/ 

324 

i  1  A 

1 16 

4  i  O 

118 

1  on 

120 

C7 

55 

c  o 

58 

C  A 

56 

46 

/  n 
49 

46 

Oct. 

I 

OtU 

A  7/ 

AA.n 
oou 

3uy 

3  1 U 

1  on 

1  d\i 

1  oc 

1  do 

1  OA 
1  db 

C7 

53 

CA 

Ob 

C7 

3f 

/  /. 
44 

/  A 

40 

/  c 

45 

14 

696 

680 

662 

338 

311 

309 

128 

127 

128 

55 

56 

57 

43 

44 

45 

21 

676 

673 

647 

319 

312 

303 

136 

132 

132 

57 

58 

58 

42 

44 

44 

28 

663 

676 

652 

315 

310 

297 

140 

143 

142 

59 

64 

60 

44 

45 

42 

Nov. 

4 

649 

656 

311 

304 

140 

140 

59 

62 

41 

44 

11 

643 

621 

301 

298 

135 

134 

56 

62 

41 

46 

18 

648 

623 

308 

286 

141 

140 

57 

63 

40 

45 

25 

576 

546 

280 

260 

109 

110 

46 

51 

42 

46 

Dec. 
2 

646 

648 

305 

298 

139 

145 

58 

67 

42 

46 

9 

660 

624 

311 

300 

140 

140 

60 

66 

43 

47 

16 

638 

623 

324 

306 

114 

126 

51 

62 

45 

50 

23 

482 

622 

242 

305 

80 

116 

39 

58 

49 

50 

30 

561 

549 

291 

281 

86 

90 

41 

46 

48 

51 

1/    Corresponding  dates  to  1989:    1987,  Jan.  10;  1988,  Jan.  9. 

"-  »■ 
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Table  Al—Conmercial  cattle  slaughter  1/  and  production 


Year 


Steers  and  heifers 
Fed         Nonfed  Total 


Cows 


Bulls  and 
stags 


Total 


Dressed 
weight 


Commercial 
production 


1986 
I 

II 

III 

IV 

Year 
1987 
I 

II 

III 

IV 

Year 
1988 

r 

II 

III 

IV 

Year 
1989 
I 

II 
III 


1,000  head- 


6. 

509 

325 

6. 

702 

683 

6, 

780 

740 

6, 

126 

748 

CO, 

117 

1  1  r 

6< 

511 

439 

6, 

477 

619 

6, 

945 

461 

6, 

353 

543 

26, 

286 

2,062 

6, 

591 

309 

6, 

757 

334 

7, 

109 

349 

6, 

218 

431 

26, 

675 

1,423 

6 

325 

162 

6 

,897 

88 

6 

,741 

235 

6,834 
7  385 
7,520 
6,874 
28,613 

6,950 
7,096 
7,406 
6,896 
28,348 

6,900 
7,091 
7,458 
6,649 
28,098 

6,487 
6,985 
6,976 


1, 

885 

165 

2, 

006 

181 

^, 

941 

191 

2, 

129 

177 

7 

961 

714 

1, 

652 

163 

1 

603 

179 

1 

/tlx 
o^o 

ifli 

1 

,719 

166 

6 

,610 

689 

1 

,529 

152 

1 

,504 

164 

1 

,575 

167 

1 

,729 

161 

6 

,337 

644 

1 

,550 

143 

1 

,541 

168 

1 

,460 

176 

8,884 
9,572 
9,652 
9,180 
37,288 

8,765 
8,878 
9,223 
8,781 
35,647 

8,581 
8,759 
9,200 
8,539 
35,079 

8,180 
8,694 
8,612 


Pounds 

M  i  1 1  i  on  poi 

649 

5,769 

653 

6,246 

651 

o,ci5 

645 

649 

24,213 

656 

5,754 

646 

5,737 

657 

6,064 

£  £  £ 

666 

5,03U 

03  ( 

664 

5,700 

660 

5,784 

672 

6,185 

67U 

5,755 

668 

23,424 

676 

5,529 

664 

5,777 

684 

5,892 

1/  Classes  estimated. 


Table  42--Beef,  Choice  Yield  Grade  3:    Retail,  carcass,  and  farm  values,  spreads,  and  farmers'  share 

Farm  retail-spread 


By-  By- 
Year                         Gross       product  Net  Gross  product  Net 
Retail      carcass     allow-  carcass  farm  allow-  farm 
price  1/    value  2/    ance  3/  value  4/  value  5/  ance  6/  value  7/ 


Total 


Carcass- 
retai  I 


Farm- 
carcass 


Farmers' 
share  8/ 


--Cents 

per  pound--- 

Percent 

1985 

232.6 

137.0 

1.8 

135.2 

142.2 

15.4 

126.8 

105.8 

97.4 

8.4 

55 

1986 

230.7 

134.3 

1.2 

133.1 

140.0 

15.6 

124.4 

106.3 

97.6 

8.7 

54 

1987 

242.5 

146.7 

1.4 

145.3 

157.6 

19.7 

137.9 

104.6 

97.2 

7.4 

57 

I 

234.6 

138.4 

1.4 

137.0 

147.9 

17.6 

130.3 

104.3 

97.6 

6.7 

56 

II 

243.2 

157.6 

1.5 

156.1 

167.8 

20.0 

147.8 

95.4 

87.1 

8.3 

61 

III 

246.4 

146.9 

1.4 

145.5 

157.8 

20.1 

137.7 

108.7 

100.9 

7.8 

56 

IV 

245.9 

144.2 

1.5 

142.7 

156.9 

21.0 

135.9 

110.0 

103.2 

6.8 

55 

1988 

I 

245.9 

150.7 

1.7 

149.0 

166.0 

23.2 

142.8 

103.1 

96.9 

6.2 

58 

II 

254.4 

162.2 

1.8 

160.4 

176.2 

23.2 

153.0 

101.4 

94.0 

7.3 

60 

III 

258.9 

151.3 

1.7 

149.6 

163.9 

21.6 

142.2 

116.7 

109.3 

7.4 

55 

IV 

259.4 

158.2 

1.7 

156.5 

171.4 

20.0 

151.4 

108.0 

102.9 

5.1 

58 

Year 

254.7 

155.6 

1.7 

153.9 

169.4 

22.0 

147.4 

107.3 

100.8 

6.5 

58 

1989 

Jan. 

264.3 

161.5 

1.7 

159.8 

175.4 

19.6 

155.8 

108.5 

104.5 

4.0 

59 

Feb. 

265.2 

162.5 

1.6 

160.9 

177.7 

20.1 

157.6 

107.6 

104.3 

3.3 

59 

Mar. 

269.5 

169.0 

1.6 

167.4 

185.6 

21.7 

163.9 

105.6 

102.1 

3.5 

61 

I 

266.3 

164.3 

1.6 

162.7 

179.6 

20.5 

159.1 

107.2 

103.6 

3.6 

60 

Apr. 

269.8 

171.1 

1.6 

169.5 

184.7 

20.4 

164.3 

105.5 

100.3 

5.2 

61 

May 

271.9 

169.3 

1.6 

167.7 

180.7 

19.8 

160.9 

111.0 

104.2 

6.8 

59 

June 

268.1 

160.0 

1.5 

158.5 

172.7 

20.2 

152.5 

115.6 

109.6 

6.0 

57 

II 

269.9 

166.8 

1.6 

165.2 

179.3 

20.1 

159.2 

110.7 

104.7 

6.0 

59 

July 

271.6 

157.9 

1.5 

156.4 

171.0 

21.1 

149.9 

121.7 

115.2 

6.5 

55 

Aug. 

269.5 

157.1 

1.5 

155.6 

173.4 

21.2 

152.2 

117.3 

113.9 

3.4 

56 

Sept. 

270.9 

153.7 

1.4 

152.3 

165.1 

20.9 

144.2 

126.7 

118.6 

8.1 

53 

Ill 

270.7 

156.2 

1.4 

154.8 

169.8 

21.0 

148.8 

121.9 

115.9 

6.0 

55 

1/  Estimated  weighted-average  of  BLS  prices  of  retail  cuts  from  Choice  Yield  Grade  3  carcass.    2/  Value  of  carcass-quantity 
equivalent  to  1  lb  of  retail  cuts.    A  wholesale-carcass  equivalent  of  1.476  is  used.    3/  Portion  of 
gross  carcass  value  attributed  to  fat  and  bone  trim.    4/  Gross  carcass  value  minus  carcass  byproduct  allowance.  5/ 
Market  value  to  producer  for  2.4  lb  of  live  animal,  equivalent  to  1  lb  of  retail  cuts.    6/  Portion  of  gross  farm 
value  attributed  to  edible  and  inedible  byproducts.    7/  Gross  farm  value  minus  farm  byproduct  allowance.    8/  Percent 
net  farm  value  is  of  retail  price. 
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Tabl:  43--Corn  B«;lt  cattle  feeding:    Selected  costs  at  current  rates  1/ 


Purchased  during  1988-89     Nov.  Dec.       Jan.       Feb.     Mar.        Apr.       May       June       July        Aug.       Sept.  Oct. 

Marketed  during  1989-90       May  June       July      Aug.     Sept.       Oct.       Nov.     Dec.       Jan.         Feb.       Mar.  Apr. 

Expenses:  ($/head) 

600  lb.  feeder  steer     503.40  516.78    516.00    513.36    506.70    495.78    501.00    512.28    522.78    530.40    531.78  529.50 

Transportation 

to  feedlot-400  miles       5.28  5.28       5.28       5.28       5.28       5.28       5.28      5.28       5.28       5.28       5.28  5.28 

Corn  (45  bu.)                112.50  112.50    115.20    116.10    117.00    114.98    116.55    112.73    110.70    100.80    100.80  96.53 

Silage  (1.7  tons)  46.21  47.20  48.55  50.26  50.99  50.33  50.91  48.36  44.75  41.90  40.92  39.55 
Protein  supplement 

(270  lb.)                     41.85  41.85     41.85     41.85     41.85     39.29     39.29     39.29     38.75     38.75     38.75  38.48 

Hay  (400  lb.)                 17.80  18.50     19.10     20.20     20.60     20.40     20.60     19.30     17.00     16.30     15.60  15.20 

total  feed  costs        218.36  220.05    224.70    228.41    230.44    224.99    227.34    219.67   211.20    197.75    196.06  189.75 

Labor  (4  hrs.)                15.72  15.72     15.72     15.72     15.72     15.72     15.72     15.72     15.72     15.72     15.72  15.72 

Management  (1  hr.)  2/       7.86  7.86       7.86       7.86       7.86       7.86       7.86       7.86      7.86       7.86       7.86  7.86 

Vet  medicine  3/  5.61  5.61  5.67  5.67  5.67  5.73  5.73  5.73  5.76  5.76  5.76  5.77 
Interest  on  purchase 

(6  months)                    29.25  30.02     30.73     30.57     30.17     30.94     31.26     31.97     32.31     32.78     32.86  32.17 
Power,  equip.,  fuel, 

shelter,  deprec.  3/       26.15  26.15     26.46     26.46     26.46     26.74     26.74     26.74     26.87     26.87     26.87  26.90 

Death  loss 

(1%  of  purchase)             5.03  5.17       5.16       5.13       5.07      4.96       5.01       5.12       5.23       5.30       5.32  5.30 

Transportation 

(100  miles)                    2.31  2.31       2.31       2.31       2.31       2.31       2.31       2.31       2.31       2.31       2.31  2.31 

Marketing  expenses           3.35  3.35       3.35       3.35       3.35       3.35       3.35       3.35       3.35       3.35       3.35  3.35 

Miscellaneous  and 

indirect  costs  3/          11.31  11.31      11.44     11.44     11.44     11.57     11.57     11.57     11.62     11.62     11.62  11.63 

Total                        833.63  849.61    854.68    855.57   850.48    835.23    843.18    847.61    850.29    845.01    844.80  835.53 

Selling  price  required 
to  cover:  ($/cwt. ) 
Feed  and  feeder  cost 

(1050  lb.)                    68.74  70.17     70.54     70.64     70.20     68.64     69.37     69.71     69.90     69.35     69.32  68.50 

All  costs  (1050  lb.)  79.39  80.91  81.40  81.48  81.00  79.55  80.30  80.72  80.98  80.48  80.46  79.57 
Feed  cost  per  100  lb. 

gain  (450  lb.)              48.53  48.90     49.93     50.76     51.21      50.00     50.52     48.82     46.93     43.94     43.57  42.17 

Choice  steers,  Omaha 
(1000-1100  lb.) 
Net  margin 

Prices: 

Feeder  steer.  Choice 
(600-700  lb.) 

Kansas  City  $/cwt.          83.90  86.13     86.00     85.56     84.45     82.63     83.50     85.38     87.13     88.40     88.63  88.25 

Corn  $/bu.  4/                   2.50  2.50       2.56       2.58       2.60       2.56       2.59       2.51       2.46       2.24       2.24  2.15 

Hay  $/ton  4/                   89,00  92.50     95.50    101.00    103.00    102.00    103.00     96.50     85.00     81.50     78.00  76.00 

Corn  silage  $/ton  5/       24.69  27.76     28.56     29.57     30.00     29.61      29.95     28.45     26.33     24.65     24.07  23.27 

Protein  supplement 

(32-36%)  $/cwt.  6/          15.50  15.50      15.50      15.50      15.50      14.55      14.55      14.55      14.35      14.35      14.35  14.25 

Farm  labor  $/hour             3.93  3.93       3.93       3.93       3.93       3.93       3.93       3.93       3.93       3.93       3.93  3.93 

Interest  rate,  annual      11.62  11.62     11.91      11.91      11.91      12.48     12.48     12.48     12.36     12.36     12.36  12.15 

Transportation  rate 

$/cwt.  per  100  mile  7/    0.22  0.22       0.22       0.22       0.22       0.22       0.22       0.22       0.22       0.22       0.22  0.22 

Mktg.  expenses  $/cwt.  8/  3.35  3.35  3.35  3.35  3.35  3.35  3.35  3.35  3.35  3.35  3.35  3.35 
Index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers 

(1910-14=100)                 1193  1193       1207       1207       1207       1220       1220       1220       1226       1226       1226  1227 

1/  Represents  only  what  expenses  would  be  if  all  selected  items  were  paid  for  during  the  period  indicated.    The  feed 

ration  and  expense  items  do  not  necessarily  coincide  with  experience  of  individuals  for  management,  production,  and 
locality  of  operation.    2/  Assumes  1  hour  at  twice  the  labor  rate.    3/  Adjusted  quarterly  by  the  index  of  prices  paid 
by  farmers  for  commodities,  services,  interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates.    4/  Average  price  received  by  farmers  in  lA  and 
IL.    5/  Price  derived  from  an  equivalent  price  af  5  bushels  corn  and  330  lb.  hay.    6/  Average  price  paid  by  farmers  in 
lA  and  IL.    7/  Converted  from  cents/mile  for  a  44,000- lb.  haul.    8/  Yardage  plus  commission  fees  at  a  Midwest  terminal 
market. 


68. 

74 

70 

.17 

70.54 

70.64 

70 

.20 

68.64 

79. 

39 

80 

.91 

81.40 

81.48 

81 

.00 

79.55 

48. 

53 

48 

.90 

49.93 

50.76 

51 

.21 

50.00 

74. 

52 

71 

.71 

70.74 

71.09 

68 

.44 

69.69 

-4. 

87 

-9 

.20 

-10.66 

-10.39 

-12 

.56 

-9.86 
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Table  44- -Great  Plains  custom  cattle  feeding:    Selected  costs  at  current  rates  1/ 


Purchased  during  1988  Nov.       Dec.       Jan.       Feb.       Mar.       Apr.       May      June       July     Aug.        Sept.  Oct. 

Marketed  during  1988-89        May        June       July       Aug.       Sept.      Oct.       Nov.     Dec.       Jan.      Feb.         Mar.  Apr. 


Expenses:  ($/head) 
600  lb.  feeder  steer 
Transportation  to 

feedlot  (300  miles) 
Commission 
Feed 

Milo  (1500  lb)  2/ 
Corn  (1500  lb)  2/ 
Cotton  seed  meal 
(400  lb) 
Alfalfa  hay  (800  lb) 

Total  feed  cost 
Feed  handling  and 
management  charge 
Vet  medicine 
Interest  on  feeder 
and  1/2  feed 
Death  loss 

(1 .5%  of  purchase) 
Marketing  3/ 


490.20    496.98    518.28    513.00    496.20    477.00    485.40   499.02    520.02    511.80   492.00  503.28 


3.96 
3.00 

72.15 
80.85 

53.60 
52.00 
258.60 

21.00 
3.00 


3.96 
3.00 

71.40 
82.05 

53.60 
51.60 
258.65 

21.00 
3.00 


3.96 
3.00 

74.70 
83.10 

56.00 
53.20 
267.00 

21.00 
3.00 


3.96 
3.00 

72.75 
80.70 

56.00 
54.00 
263.45 

21.00 
3.00 


3. 
3. 

73. 
81. 

56. 
49. 
259. 

21. 
3. 


96 

00 

05 
15 

00 
20 


00 
00 


3. 
3. 

72. 
79. 

56. 
57. 


96 

00 

00 
95 

00 
60 


3. 
3. 

72. 
80. 

56. 
52. 


96 
00 

75 
25 

00 
80 


3. 
3. 

71. 
78. 

56. 
52. 


96 
00 

25 
90 

00 
80 


3. 
3. 

70. 
79. 

51. 
64. 


96 

00 

65 
35 

60 
00 


21. 
3. 


00 
00 


21. 
3. 


00 
00 


21. 
3. 


00 
00 


21. 
3. 


00 
00 


3.96 
3.00 

77.25 
70.50 

51.60 
62.00 


40    265.55    261.80    258.95    265.60  261.35 


21.00 
3.00 


3.96 
3.00 

72.75 
68.10 

51.60 
62.00 
254.45 

21.00 
3.00 


7.35 
F.o.b. 


7.45 
F.o.b. 


7.77 
F.o.b. 


7.69 
F.o.b. 


44  7. 
o.b.  F. 


15  7. 
o.b.  F. 


28  7. 
o.b.  F. 


49 
o.b^ 


80 
o.b. 


7.68 
F.o.b. 


3.96 
3.00 

73.35 
63.90 

53.60 
65.20 
256.05 

21.00 
3.00 


37.94     38.36     42.37     41.91      40.68     41.16     41.60     42.42     41.13     40.48     39.01  38.51 


7.38 
F.o.b. 


7.55 
F.o.b 


Total 

825.06 

832.41 

866.38 

857.01 

834 

.69 

821.82 

827.04 

838.84 

865.51 

852.26 

823.80 

836.35 

Selling  price  required 

to  cover:  4/  $/cwt. 

Feed  and  feeder  cost 

(1056  lb) 

70.91 

71.56 

74.36 

73.53 

71 

.55 

70.32 

70.76 

71.78 

74.40 

73.21 

70.69 

71.91 

All  costs 

78.13 

78.83 

82.04 

81.16 

79 

.04 

77.82 

78.32 

79.44 

81.96 

80.71 

78.01 

79.20 

Sel I ing  price  5/ 

75.30 

71.71 

71.28 

73.88 

69 

.75 

72.09 

Net  margin 

-2.83 

-7.12 

-10.76 

-7.28 

-9 

.29 

-5.73 

Cost  per  100  lb.  gain: 

Variable  cost 

less  interest  $/cwt. 

57.99 

58.02 

59.75 

59.03 

58 

.17 

59.34 

58.62 

58.09 

59.48 

58.61 

57.17 

57.52 

Feed  costs  $/cwt. 

51.72 

51.73 

53.40 

52.69 

51 

.88 

53.11 

52.36 

51.79 

53.12 

52.27 

50.89 

51.21 

Prices:  ($/cwt) 

Choice  feeder  steer 

600-700  lb.  Amarillo 

81.70 

82.83 

86.38 

85.50 

82 

.70 

79.50 

80.90 

83.17 

86.67 

85.30 

82.00 

83.88 

Transportation  rate 

$/cwt/100  miles  6/ 

0.22 

0.22 

0.22 

0.22 

0 

.22 

0.22 

0.22 

0.22 

0.22 

0.22 

0.22 

0.22 

Cofnnission  fee  $/cwt. 

0.50 

0.50 

0.50 

0.50 

0 

.50 

0.50 

0.50 

0.50 

0.50 

0.50 

0.50 

0.50 

Milo  $/cwt. 

4.66 

4.61 

4.83 

4.70 

4 

.72 

4.65 

4.70 

4.60 

4.56 

5.00 

4.70 

4.74 

Corn  S/cwt. 

5.24 

5.32 

5.39 

5.23 

5 

.26 

5.18 

5.20 

5.11 

5.14 

4.55 

4.39 

4.11 

Cottonseed  Meal 

(41%)  $/cwt.  7/ 

13.40 

13.40 

14.00 

14.00 

14 

.00 

14.00 

14.00 

14.00 

12.90 

12.90 

12.90 

13.40 

Alfalfa  hay  $/ton  8/ 

100.00 

99.00 

103.00 

105.00 

93 

.00 

114.00 

102.00 

102.00 

130.00 

125.00 

125.00 

133.00 

Feed  handling  and 

management  $/ton 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10 

.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

Interest,  annual 

rate  9/ 

12.25 

12.25 

13.00 

13.00 

13 

.00 

13.50 

13.50 

13.50 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.20 

1/  Represents  only  what  expenses  would  be  if  all  selected  items  were  paid  for  during  the  period  indicated.    The  feed 
ration  and  expense  items  do  not  necessarily  coincide  with  experience  of  individual  feedlots.    For  individual  use, 
adjust  expenses  and  prices  for  management,  production  level,  and  locality  of  operation.    Steers  are  assumed  to  gain  500 
lb  in  180  days  at  2.8  lb  per  day  with  feed  conversion  of  8.4  lb  per  pound  gain.    2/  Texas  Panhandle  elevator  price  plus 
$0.15/cwt  handling  and  transportation  to  feedlots.    3/  Most  cattle  sold  f.o.b.  at  the  feedlot  with  4-percent  shrink. 
4/  Sale  weight  1,056  lb  (1,100  lb  less  4-percent  shrink).    5/  Choice  slaughter  steers,  900-1100  lb,  Texas-New  Mexico 
direct.    6/  Converted  from  cents  per  mile  for  a  44.000- lb  haul.    7/  Average  prices  paid  by  farmers  in  Texas.  8/ 
Average  price  received  by  farmers  in  Texas  plus  $30/ton  handling  and  transportation  to  feedlots.    9/  Prime  rate  plus  2 
points. 
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Mexico's  export  year  fcM-  feeder  steers  runs  from  September 
through  August  Last  year,  the  Mexican  government 
abolished  the  Export  Quota  System  and  instituted  a  system 
which  sets  an  export  tariff  of  20  percent  per  head  (minimum 
of  US$60)  for  exports  up  to  500,000  head.  This  tax  has  been 
reduced  to  10  percent  or  $30  per  head.  The  export  quota  has 
also  been  increased  to  about  700,000  head.  As  a  result,  the 
flow  of  cattle  from  Mexico  to  the  United  States  is  likely  to 
be  quite  heavy  in  the  last  quarter  of  this  year  and  early  1990. 
The  tariff  is  scheduled  to  be  reduced  in  September  1990  to  5 
percent  and  reduced  again  in  September  1991  to  1.67  per- 
cent In  September  1992,  the  tariff  will  be  eliminated. 

The  extended  dry  period  in  Mexico  negatively  affected  pas- 
tures and  range,  and  production  of  beef  in  1989  increased  be- 
cause of  distress  slaughter.  Inventories  are  down  this  year 
and  are  expected  to  continue  to  decline  because  the  fixed  of- 
ficial price  for  beef  has  been  set  low  to  help  consumers  and 
provides  little  incentive  for  producers  to  expand.  This 
makes  sales  of  feeder  steers  to  the  United  States  even  more 
attractive. 

U.S.  imports  of  Canadian  cattle  are  unusually  high  this  year. 
Most  of  the  increase,  according  to  Canadian  statistics,  is  in 
slaughter  cows  and  heifers.  Dairy  producers,  particularly  in 
eastern  Canada,  are  Uquidating  herds  to  decrease  manufactur- 
ing milk  production.  In  western  Canada,  dry  weather  added 
to  the  cow  disposal.  Canadian  cattle  inventories  are  ex- 
pected to  increase  marginally  this  year  and  next. 

U.S.  cattle  imports  are  forecast  to  decline  next  year  mainly 
because  of  fewer  imports  from  Canada.  The  new  slaughter 
facility  in  Alberta  should  draw  upon  fed  cattle  that  might 
otherwise  be  exported  and  dairy  herd  liquidation  should  slow. 

More  U.S.  Beef  and  Veal  Exported  to  Japan 

U.S.  beef  and  veal  exports  are  forecast  to  increase  by  46  per- 
cent in  1989  to  993  million  pounds,  carcass  weight.  An  addi- 
tional increase  of  12  to  15  percent  is  likely  next  year.  In 
January-August  1989,  U.S.  exports  of  beef  and  veal  rose  66 
percent  to  684  million  pounds,  with  about  75  percent  of  the 
beef  and  veal  shipped  to  Japan.  The  Japanese  reportly  have 
taken  about  two-thirds  of  the  344,000  metric  tons,  product 
weight,  agreed  to  under  their  quota  in  the  first  half  of  their 
fiscal  1990.  However,  storage  facilities  in  Japan,  mainly  for 
frozen  beef,  are  strained.  At  present,  a  substantial  amount  of 
the  meat  sent  from  the  United  States  is  frozen.  A  larger 
share  of  the  Australian  beef  is  chilled. 


Table  45--U.S.  live  cattle  trade  1/ 

January- August 

Country                          1988        1988        1989  Percent 

or  area  change 

Thousand  head  Percent 

Imports 

Mexico                       844.2       732.0       511.6  -30.1 

Canada                       487.5       290.0       369.9  27.5 

Other                             .5          0.4          1.1  200.0 

Total  1,332.2  1,022.4  882.6  -13.7 
Exports 

Mexico                       257.1       120.6       103.3  -14.3 

Canada                        15.3        10.7         8.4  -21.5 

Other                          49.0        29.2        14.9  -49.2 

Total                       321.4       160.5       126.5  -21.2 

1/    May  not  add  due  to  rounding.    Percent  change 
calculated  front  unrounded  data. 


Table  46-- Imports  of  feeder  cattle  and  calves  and  hogs 
from  Canada  and  Mexico 


Year 


Feeder  cattle  and  calves 
Canada  Mexico 


Hogs 
Canada 


1987 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 
Total 
1988 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 
Total 
1989 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 


13, 

615 

19. 

154 

21, 

513 

28, 

569 

27, 

497 

35, 

431 

1^. 

568 

13, 

461 

11. 

138 

17, 

638 

20, 

549 

21, 

577 

244, 

710 

28, 

013 

29, 

193 

34, 

848 

30, 

899 

44, 

319 

^1, 

631 

25, 

098 

48, 

177 

56, 

200 

53, 

307 

56, 

006 

29, 

016 

476, 

707 

52, 

285 

34. 

515 

39, 

386 

46, 

410 

61, 

756 

58, 

534 

19, 

379 

'  51, 

205 

Number 


108,916 
131,631 
134,011 
92,943 
46,567 
95,977 
28,333 
3,419 
12 
0 

4,950 
288,173 
934,932 

304,053 
233,635 
95,394 
58,169 
32,816 
5,043 
0 
8 
0 

178 
4,184 
107,805 
841,285 

105,822 
146,996 
132,921 
108,428 
9,401 
233 
3,429 
4,172 


48 

,558 

20 

745 

32 

206 

47 

763 

31 

270 

35 

143 

40 

183 

34 

300 

37 

560 

35 

,499 

31 

787 

50 

849 

445 

863 

58 

942 

43 

759 

53 

682 

55 

393 

51 

366 

62 

137 

53 

360 

83. 

256 

104, 

310 

108, 

945 

106, 

901 

53, 

074 

835, 

125 

162, 

762 

103, 

245 

144, 

106 

65, 

383 

74, 

488 

70, 

821 

35, 

796 

111, 

765 

reflect  the  lower  prices  for  imported  beef  under  the  new  sys- 
tem. As  a  result  Japanese  imports  may  slow  in  late  1989. 


The  heavier  Japanese  imports  during  the  beginning  of  the 
year  may  have  been  the  result  of  stockpiling,  with  importers 
anticipating  greater  consumer  demand  than  has  materialized. 
Also,  the  infrastructure  to  handle  the  additional  beef  needs  to 
be  developed,  and  there  apparently  is  some  difficulty  finding 
outlets  for  frozen  beef.  Retail  beef  prices  also  do  not  yet 


The  United  States  has  been  able  to  increase  market  share  in 
the  growing  Japanese  market  but  the  Australians  are  increas- 
ing the  number  and  capacity  of  feedlots  which  will  give  the 
United  States  some  competition  or  at  least  raise  the  quality 
of  a  portion  of  their  slaughter.  The  grass  fed  beef  sector  is 
expected  to  continue  to  provide  the  largest  share  of 
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Australia's  beef  output.  The  Japanese  beef  quota  will  in- 
crease next  year  by  another  60,000  metric  tons. 

Even  with  output  in  Australia  down  this  year  because  of 
rebuilding  herds,  their  exports  to  Japan  have  risen.  Beef 
production  is  forecast  to  rise  in  Australia  during  1990,  in- 
creasing their  ability  to  ship  to  the  Japanese  and  U.S. 
markets. 

U.S.  exports  to  Korea  increased  the  first  8  months  of  1989  to 
36  million  pounds.  In  August  1988,  the  Korean  government 
allowed  beef  imports  which  had  been  banned  since  1984. 
However,  imports  remained  regulated  by  a  strict  quota.  The 
South  Korean  government  agreed  on  November  7  to  accept  a 
ruling  by  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT)  against  their  beef  import  restrictions.  Over  the  next 
90  days,  negotiations  will  be  carried  out  to  schedule  the 
opening  of  the  Korean  beef  market. 

U.S.  Beef  and  Veal  Imports  Decline 

U.S.  beef  and  veal  imports  for  1989  are  forecast  to  decline  8 
percent  to  2,180  million  pounds,  carcass  weight,  mainly  be- 
cause of  the  decline  in  beef  from  Australia.  In  1990,  U.S.  im- 
ports are  fOTecast  to  increase  from  Australia  but  be  down 
from  New  Zealand.  As  a  result,  total  imports  are  likely  to  be 
2,140  million  pounds. 

In  January-August  1989,  U.S.  beef  and  veal  imports  were 
down  18  percent  to  1,480  million  pounds.  Australia,  usually 
the  major  supplier,  was  down  42  percent.  As  Australian  out- 
put declined  and  demand  for  beef  in  the  domestic  market  and 
Japanese  and  Korean  markets  increased,  Australian  saleyard 
prices  increased.  This  reduced  the  attractiveness  of 
Australian  beef  in  the  U.S.  market  Saleyard  prices  have  sof- 
tened and  U.S.  imports  should  begin  to  pick  up  from 
Australia. 


Table  47--U.S.  beef  and  veal  trade,  carcass  weight  1/ 

January-August 

Annua I   

Country  1988  1988       1989  Percent 

or  area  change 

Million  pounds  Percent 

iTOorts 

Australia  1,081.5  825.5       480.4  -41.8 

New  Zealand  641.0  542.1       571.3  5.4 

Canada  172.0  110.1       145.3  32.0 

Brazil  117.8  79.9        52.1  -34.8 

Argentina  184.3  120.8       116.2  -3.8 

Central  America  177.2  105.2        98.2  -6.7 

Other  32.0  18.6        16.0  -13.9 

Total  2,405.8  1,802.1    1,479.6  -17.9 

^^Kwn  503.5  302.2      510.8  69.0 

Canada  52.6  34.2        61.1  78.5 

Caribbean  22.9  14.5        13.3  -7.9 

Korea,  S.  16.1  1.2        36.5  3,058.0 

Other  94.9  60.2        62.8  4.2 

Total  690.0  412.3      684.5  66.0 


Imports  from  New  Zealand,  however,  were  up  5  percent 
during  January- August  1989.  Dry  weather  until  about  May 
increased  slaughter  in  New  Zealand.  About  three-fourths  of 
the  beef  produced  there  is  exported  and  three-fourths  of  the 
exports  go  to  the  United  States.  Exports  are  expected  to  fall 
through  next  year  as  output  declines.  The  New  Zealand  cat- 
tle inventory  continues  to  decline  because  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  cows  slaughtered  due  to  the  effects  of  the  drought  and 
high  interest  rates. 

Sheep  and  Lambs 

Sheep  producers  continue  to  increase  the  level  of  culling  in 
their  breeding  herds.  This  is  evident  in  the  increased  sheep 
and  lamb  slaughter,  which  accounted  for  the  rise  in  produc- 
tion in  the  third  quarter,  and  the  increased  exports  of  sheep 
to  Mexico.  A  large  proportion  of  the  increase  in  sheep  and 
lamb  slaughter  was  mature  sheep,  20,000  head  out  of  a 
27,000-head  increase.  More  slaughter  in  the  third  quarter 
was  consistent  with  the  trend  in  mature  sheep  slaughter  for 
the  year,  up  17  percent.  Part  of  this  rise  in  slaughter  was  due 
to  the  closing  of  the  Mexican  bwder  to  live  sheep  from  the 
United  States  for  several  months.  Exports  of  live  sheep  to 
Mexico  were  207,000  head  through  August  1989,  up  from 
62,000  head  for  that  period  of  1988.  Continued  culling  of 
mature  sheep  raises  questions  about  the  expansion  in  the 
sheep  industry. 

Lamb  and  mutton  production  in  the  third  quarter  of  1989 
was  82  million  pounds,  up  2  million  pounds  from  1988. 
Fourth-quarter  lamb  and  mutton  productiwi  is  expected  to  be 
83  million  pounds,  down  slightly  from  1988.  Production  for 
1990  is  expected  to  be  330  million  pounds,  down  2  million 
pounds  from  1989. 


Table  48--Co(T¥nercial  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  1/  and 
production 


Year 


Lambs 


1986 
I 

II 

III 

IV 

Year 
1987 
I 

II 

III 

IV 

Year 
1988 
I 

II 

III 

IV 

Year 
1989 
I 

II 
III 


1,438 
1,246 
1,324 
1,306 
3,514 

1,213 
1,211 
1,241 
1,253 
4,918 

1,292 
1,178 
1,255 
1,265 
4,990 

1,306 
1,197 
1,263 


Sheep 

Total 

Dressed 

Produc- 

weight 

tion 

•1,000  hd.- 

lb. 

Mil  lb. 

72 

1,510 

60 

90 

97 

1,343 

58 

78 

80 

1,404 

58 

81 

72 

1,378 

60 

82 

321 

5,635 

59 

331 

57 

1,270 

60 

76 

79 

1,290 

58 

75 

75 

1,316 

59 

77 

70 

1,323 

61 

81 

281 

5,199 

59 

309 

62 

1,354 

63 

85 

82 

1,260 

63 

80 

80 

1,335 

60 

80 

79 

1,344 

62 

84 

303 

5,293 

62 

329 

66 

1,372 

63 

87 

96 

1,293 

62 

80 

101 

1,364 

60 

82 

1/  classes  estimated. 


1/  Data  may  not  add  due  to  rounding, 
calculated  from  unrounded  data. 


Percent  change 
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Prices  for  slaughter  lambs  at  San  Angelo  averaged  $66.29 
for  third-quarter  1989,  up  from  $59.02  in  1988.  Fourth- 
quarter  prices  are  expected  to  range  between  $62  and  $64, 
unchanged  from  a  year  ago.  Slaughter  lamb  prices  are  ex- 
pected to  average  $66.72  in  1990,  up  slightly  from  this  year. 

U.S.  Feeder  Lamb  Imports 

Imports  of  lambs  and  sheep  during  January- August  1989 
reached  106,676  head  from  24,775  last  year.  Sheep  imports 
have  traditionally  been  mainly  from  Canada.  However, 
82,389  head  have  been  imported  this  year  from  New  Zealand 
and  placed  in  special  quarantive  confinement  facilities  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  for  about  a  month  and  then  moved  into 
feedlots. 

With  the  investment  in  the  facilities  and  the  initial  outlook 
for  lamb  jMices  to  be  marginally  above  present  levels,  lambs 


should  continue  to  be  imported  next  year.  However,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  impcMls  could  be  affected  by  Government  interven- 
tion because  the  American  sheep  industry  has  petitioned  the 
Commerce  Department  to  have  the  countervailing  duty  on 
New  Zealand  lamb  meat  extended  to  include  live  lambs. 

U.S.  Lamb  and  Mutton  Imports 

Total  U.S.  lamb  and  mutton  imports  were  up  11  percent  in 
the  first  8  months  of  1989.  Fresh  or  frozen  lamb  was  up  17 
percent  to  25  million  pounds,  carcass  weight  Lamb  is  sup- 
plied primarily  by  Australia  and  New  Zealand  but  mutton 
comes  mainly  from  Australia.  There  has  been  considerable 
promotion  and  advertising  for  imported  lamb  in  selected 
areas  in  the  Eastern  United  States.  This  promotion  has  in- 
creased the  consumers'  awareness  of  lamb. 
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Table  49--Average  retail  price  per  pound  of  specified  meat  cuts 


Year  and  item 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

Dol lars 

Choice  Beef: 

Ground  chuck 

1987 

1 .69 

4 

1 .65 

4     ^  O 

1 .68 

4  7A 

1 .70 

4  7A 

1 .70 

4  74 

1 .71 

4  74 

1 .71 

4  7A 

1 .72 

4  7A 

1 .72 

4  74 

1 .71 

4  7/ 

1 .74 

4  TP 

1 .75 

4  AAA 

1988 

1 .74 

4  7/ 

1 .74 

1 .75 

4  7/ 

1 .74 

4  7/ 

1 .74 

4  77 

1 .77 

4  7C 

1 .75 

4  7/ 

1 .74 

4  77 

1 .77 

4  70 

1 .78 

4     O  4 

1 .81 

4  7n 

1 .79 

1989 

4     O  4 

1 .81 

4  OA 

1 .80 

4  OC 

1 .85 

1 .82 

1 .82 

4  OA 

1 .80 

4     O  4 

1 .81 

4  OA 

1 .82 

4  OA 

1 .82 

Ground  beef 

1987 

1 .30 

1 .27 

4 

1 .28 

4 

1 .29 

4  7*% 

1 .32 

4     7  A 

1 .30 

4     7  4 

1 .31 

4     7  A 

1 .32 

4     7  A 

1 .32 

4  77 

1 .33 

4  7P 

1 .35 

4      7  A 

1 .32 

1988 

4     7  4 

1 .31 

1 .32 

4     7  / 

1 .34 

4     7  / 

1 .34 

4     7  ^ 

1 .36 

4     7  A 

1 .39 

4  77 

1 .37 

4  77 

1 .37 

4     7  7 

1 .37 

4  7^ 

1 .39 

4      /  4 

1 .41 

4  /A 

1 .40 

1989 

1 .40 

1 .37 

4       /  7 

1 .43 

4       /  O 

1 .42 

1 .44 

4       /  / 

1 .44 

4       /  / 

1 .44 

4       /  P 

1 .45 

4       /  £ 

1 .46 

Chuck  roast,  bone  in 

1987 

1 .68 

1 .64 

4     Z  7 

1 .63 

4 

1 .70 

4       ^  r 

1 .65 

4  74 

1 .71 

4  7A 

1 .70 

4      Z  Z 

1 .66 

4  ^7 

1 .67 

4  7A 

1 .72 

4  74 

1 .71 

4       Z  Z 

1 .66 

1988 

1 .64 

4  7/ 

1 .74 

4     ^  A 

1 .69 

4  70 

1 .72 

4  OA 

1 .80 

4  70 

1 .78 

4  7A 

1 .70 

4  ^7 

1 .67 

4  7/ 

1 .74 

4  7/ 

1 .74 

4  7/ 

1 .74 

1 .80 

1989 

1 .81 

4      A  4 

1 .91 

4  07 

1 .87 

4 

1 .89 

4  AA 

1 .90 

4       O  ^ 

1 .86 

4    a  ^ 

1 .86 

1 .78 

4  aa 

1 .88 

Round  roast,  boneless 

1987 

2.54 

2.47 

2.49 

O  /IT 

2.45 

2.59 

2.56 

2.50 

2.51 

O     P  7 

2.57 

A  PA 

2.58 

A  Pa 

2.58 

2.56 

1988 

2.56 

^  ^4 

2.61 

2.67 

2.60 

A  ^4 

2.61 

2.66 

A  ^7 

2.63 

A      Z  / 

2.64 

A      Z  / 

2.64 

A      ^  A 

2.60 

2.68 

2.68 

1989 

2.75 

2.75 

2.76 

2.77 

2.78 

2.73 

2.73 

2.71 

2.78 

Rib  roast,  bone  in 

1987 

3.44 

3.44 

3.37 

3.29 

3.48 

7      y  / 

3.64 

3.69 

3.67 

3.60 

^      y  7 

3.63 

3.64 

3.57 

1988 

3.57 

3.59 

3.66 

3.75 

3.72 

3.93 

4.02 

4.04 

4.12 

4.12 

4.10 

4.03 

1989 

4.11 

4.04 

4.06 

4.16 

4.24 

4.06 

4.34 

4.29 

4.19 

Round  steak,  boneless 

1987 

2.80 

2.80 

2.76 

2.81 

2.94 

2.96 

2.91 

2.93 

2.92 

2.96 

2.92 

2.93 

1988 

2.88 

2.94 

2.94 

3.01 

3.00 

3.05 

2.99 

2.99 

3.04 

2.98 

3.00 

3.01 

1989 

3.07 

3.09 

3.12 

3.14 

3.10 

3.06 

3.11 

3.12 

3.10 

Sirloin  steak,  bone  in 

1987 

2.81 

2.96 

2.87 

3.02 

3.22 

3.44 

3.36 

3.23 

3.26 

7      4  O 

3.12 

3.15 

3.16 

1988 

2.99 

3.04 

7  4 

3.12 

7    4  n 

3.18 

7    7  r 

3.35 

7  /A 

3.49 

7      r  / 

3.54 

3.39 

7    /  r 

3.45 

7  7 

3.30 

7      7  y 

3.36 

3.23 

1989 

3.39 

3.40 

3.61 

3.57 

3.70 

3.67 

3.70 

3.66 

3.62 

Chuck  steak,  bone  in  1/ 

1987 

1 .71 

1 .65 

1 .64 

1 .69 

1 .59 

1 .62 

1 .62 

1 .61 

1 .61 

1 .61 

1 .62 

1 .62 

1988 

1 .61 

1 .62 

1 .64 

1 .65 

1 .67 

1 .71 

1 .70 

1 .69 

1 .70 

1 .70 

1 .72 

1 .71 

1989 

1 ,74 

1 .74 

1 .78 

1 .78 

1 .79 

1 .78 

1 .79 

1 .79 

1 .80 

T-Bone  steak,  bone  in 

1987 

3.86 

3.79 

3.83 

4.01 

4.33 

4.64 

4.77 

4.45 

4.37 

4.31 

4.29 

4.27 

1988 

4.31 

4.27 

4.33 

4.43 

4.54 

4.90 

5.18 

5.20 

4.86 

4.84 

4.83 

4.97 

1989 

4.95 

4.91 

5 .05 

5.04 

C       4  / 

5 . 14 

5.16 

C      A  A 

5.22 

C      4  A 

5.10 

C      4  C 

5.15 

Porterhouse  steak,  1/ 

bone  in 

1987 

4.22 

4.19 

4.22 

4.26 

4.36 

4.44 

4.44 

4.42 

/      7  A 

4.39 

/  /A 

4.40 

/      /  / 

4.44 

/       /  7 

4.43 

1988 

4.40 

4.43 

4.48 

4.51 

4.56 

4.66 

4.63 

4.60 

4.64 

4.64 

4.68 

4.68 

1989 

/  7/ 

4.  fO 

4.o6 

4 .56 

/  Oft 

4.89 

/  OT 
H.Of 

/  QQ 

tf  .8y 

/  on 

H  .yu 

Pork: 

Bacon,  sliced 

1987 

2.12 

2.09 

2.10 

2.08 

2.11 

2.13 

2.23 

2.28 

2.28 

2.19 

2.07 

2.02 

1988 

1.95 

1.94 

1.92 

1.91 

1.90 

1.90 

1.91 

1.88 

1.84 

1.86 

1.80 

1.79 

1989 

1.80 

1.80 

1.79 

1.75 

1.68 

1.69 

1.71 

1.72 

1.72 

Chops,  center  cut 
1987 
1988 
1989 


2.72 
2.66 
2.78 

Ham,  rump  or  shank  half  1/ 

1.60 
1.63 


19^7 
1988 
1989 


1.58 


Sirloin  roast,  bone  in  1/ 

1987  1.90 

1988  1.92 

1989  1.88 
Shoulder  picnic,  bone  in 

1987  1.15 

1988  1.14 

1989  1.12 
Sausage,  fresh,  pork, 

loose 

1987  2.01 

1988  2.05 

1989  1.92 
Miscellaneous  cuts: 

Ham,  canned,  3  or  5 


2.70 
2.72 
2.75 

1.59 
1.57 
1.57 

1.82 
1.90 
1.88 

1.10 
1.13 
1.06 


2.02 
1.97 
1.94 


2.64 
2.68 
2.80 

1.50 
1.60 
1.57 

1.81 
1.90 
1.88 

1.06 
1.14 
1.06 


1.99 
1.99 
1.92 


2.74 
2.71 
2.80 

1.36 
1.58 
1.58 

1.89 
1.88 
1.88 

1.03 
1.12 
1.08 


1.97 
2.02 
1.93 


2.78 
2.78 
2.76 

1.44 
1.58 
1.56 

1.92 
1.89 
1.86 

1.08 
1.09 
1.07 


1.98 
2.02 
1.94 


2.97 
2.93 
2.82 

1.50 
1.62 
1.58 

1.95 
1.94 
1.89 

1.03 
1.15 
1.08 


1.94 
1.95 
1.93 


3.01 
2.90 
2.91 

1.52 
1.62 
1.61 

2.02 
1.93 
1.92 

1.11 
1.13 
1.09 


2.00 
1.99 
1.99 


3.00 
2.87 
2.92 

1.56 
1.62 
1.63 

2.04 
1.93 
1.94 

1.14 
1.11 
1.10 


-2.02 
1.94 
2.04 


2.98 
2.90 
2.95 

1.58 
1.61 
1.62 

2.05 
1.92 
1.93 

1.16 
1.11 
1.10 


2.01 
1.95 
2.02 


2.92 
2.77 


1.62 
1.59 


2.01 
1.89 


1.19 
1.10 


1.92 
1.90 


2.74 
2.67 


1.65 
1.56 


1.95 
1.86 


1.16 
1.12 


1.97 
1.89 


lb 


2.67 
2.65 


1.60 
1.55 


1.91 
1.85 


1.16 
1.10 


1.99 
1.92 


1967 

2.84 

2.85 

2.83 

2.77 

2.74 

2.76 

2.83 

2, 

.84 

2 

.83 

2. 

.85 

2.78 

2.72 

1988 

2.77 

2.75 

2.71 

2.73 

2.74 

2.73 

2.77 

2, 

.73 

2 

.74 

2. 

.74 

2.69 

2.60 

1989 

2.75 

2.71 

2.63 

2.70 

2.64 

2.68 

2.66 

2, 

.65 

2 

.70 

Frankfurters,  all  meat 

1987 

1.98 

1.99 

1.96 

1.98 

1.96 

2.00 

1.91 

2, 

.01 

1 

.98 

2, 

.04 

2.04 

2.02 

1988 

2.02 

2.04 

2.05 

2.01 

2.02 

2.02 

2.01 

2, 

.02 

2 

.00 

2. 

.02 

2.03 

2.04 

1989 

2.08 

2.07 

2.07 

2.03 

2.05 

2.02 

2.01 

2. 

.09 

2 

.09 

Bologna 

1987 

2.22 

2.17 

2.19 

2.15 

2.14 

2.15 

2.21 

2. 

.21 

2 

.21 

2. 

.20 

2.21 

2.24 

1988 

2.24 

2.23 

2.23 

2.20 

2.18 

2.24 

2.26 

2. 

.29 

2 

.25 

2. 

.27 

2.28 

2.24 

1989 

2.22 

2.24 

2.23 

2.24 

2.23 

2.24 

2.24 

2. 

.27 

2 

.34 

1/  While  these  specific  cut  prices  are  no  longer  available  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS),  ERS  uses  the 
BLS  index  and  historical  data  to  estimate  these  prices  monthly. 


Source:    Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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Table  50--Red  meat  supply  and  utilization,  carcass  and  retail  weight  1/ 


Production 


Year 


Commer- 
cial 


Farm 


Begin- 
ning 
stocks 


Im-  Total       Ex-  Ship- 

ports      supply     ports  ments 


Ending 
stocks 


Total 
disap- 
pearance 


Per  capita 


Carcass 
weight 


Retai I 
weight 


■Mill ion  pounds- 


Beef: 
1988 


1988 
I 

II 
III 
IV 

Year 

1989  2/ 
I 

II 
III 
Year 

1990  2/ 
Year 


97 
92 
99 

99 
387 

91 
85 
84 
345 

345 


Lamb  and  Mutton: 


1988 

I 

85 

2 

II 

80 

1 

III 

80 

1 

IV 

84 

2 

Year 

329 

6 

1989  2/ 

I 

87 

2 

II 

81 

1 

III 

82 

1 

Year 

333 

6 

1990  2/ 

330 

6 

Total  red  meat: 
1988 

I  9,672 

II  9,683 

III  10,139 

IV  10,269 

Year  39,763 

1989  2/ 

I  9,594 

II  9,871 

III  9,847 

Year  39,305 

1990  2/ 

Year  39,675 


9 

114 

2 

4 

102 

2 

6 

110 

3 

8 

113 

3 

27 

427 

10 

0  3/ 

100 

0 

0 

93 

0 

0 

91 

0 

0 

359 

0 

0 

359 

0 

19 

114 

0 

15 

103 

0 

8 

98 

0 

9 

102 

1 

51 

394 

1 

16 

111 

1 

16 

105 

0 

15 

106 

1 

60 

405 

2 

63 

406 

1 

86 

745 

1,041 

36 

850 

974 

34 

784 

873 

85 

771 

706 

241 

745 

3,594 

86 

846 

833 

36 

881 

796 

34 

798 

971 

241 

846 

3,190 

241 

707 

3,203 

•Pounds- 


I 

5,700 

58 

386 

703 

6,847 

134 

16 

419 

6,278 

25.6 

18.0 

II 

5,784 

25 

419 

668 

6,896 

155 

9 

332 

6,390 

26.0 

18.3 

III 

6,185 

24 

332 

585 

7,126 

188 

15 

409 

6,514 

26.4 

18.6 

IV 

5,755 

58 

409 

423 

6,645 

203 

4 

422 

6,006 

24.3 

17.1 

Year 

23,424 

165 

386 

2,379 

26,354 

680 

64 

422 

25,188 

102.3 

72.1 

1989  2/ 

I 

5,529 

58 

422 

566 

6,575 

212 

15 

397 

5,951 

24.0 

16.9 

II 

5,777 

25 

397 

533 

6  732 

271 

15 

319 

6,127 

24.7 

17.4 

III 

5,892 

24 

322 

556 

6,794 

290 

15 

308 

6  181 

24.8 

17.5 

Year 

22,798 

165 

422 

2,180 

25,565 

993 

60 

325 

24,187 

97.3 

68.6 

1990  2/ 

Year 

23,000 

165 

325 

2,140 

25,630 

1,120 

60 

325 

24,125 

96.2 

67.8 

Pork: 

1988 

I 

3,790 

22 

347 

310 

4,469 

25 

30 

419 

3,995 

16.3 

15.4 

II 

3,727 

9 

419 

287 

4,442 

60 

30 

439 

3,913 

15.9 

15.1 

III 

3,775 

8 

439 

274 

4,496 

51 

25 

352 

4,068 

16.5 

15.6 

IV 

4,331 

22 

352 

266 

4,971 

59 

41 

413 

4,458 

18.0 

17.0 

Year 

15,623 

61 

347 

1,137 

17,168 

195 

126 

413 

16,434 

66.7 

63.1 

1989  2/ 

I 

3,887 

22 

413 

251 

4,573 

55 

35 

470 

4,013 

16.2 

15.3 

II 

3,928 

9 

470 

247 

4,654 

66 

35 

462 

4,091 

16.5 

15.6 

III 

3,789 

8 

462 

220 

4,479 

59 

35 

340 

4,045 

16.3 

15.4 

Year 

15,829 

61 

413 

950 

17,253 

240 

140 

370 

16,503 

66.4 

62.9 

1990  2/ 

Year 

16,000 

61 

370 

1,000 

17,431 

205 

140 

375 

16,711 

66.6 

63.2 

Veal: 

107 

0.4 

0.4 

96 

0.4 

0.3 

103 

0.4 

0.3 

104 

0.4 

0.3 

410 

1.7 

1.4 

93 

0.4 

0.3 

87 

0.4 

0.3 

86 

0.3 

0.3 

353 

1.4 

1.2 

354 

1.4 

1.2 

107 

0.4 

0.4 

93 

0.4 

0.3 

91 

0.4 

0.3 

95 

0.4 

0.3 

386 

1.6 

1.4 

103 

0.4 

0.4 

98 

0.4 

0.3 

98 

0.4 

0.4 

396 

1.6 

1.4 

397 

1.6 

1.4 

11,543 
11,543 
11,830 
11,831 
44,343 

161 
217 
242 
266 
886 

46 
49 
41 
56 
193 

850 
784 
771 
846 
846 

10,486 
10,493 
10,776 
10,663 
42,418 

42.7 
42.7 
43.7 
43.1 
172.2 

34.2 
34.0 
34.9 
34.8 
137.9 

11,359 
11,584 
11,470 

43,582 

268 
337 
350 

1,235 

50 
50 
50 

201 

881 
798 
660 

707 

10,160 
10,399 
10,410 
41,439 

41.0 
41.9 
41.8 
166.7 

33.0 
33.6 
33.6 
134.1 

43,826 

1,326 

202 

711 

41,587 

165.8 

133.6 

1/  May  not  add  due  to  rounding.    2/  Forecast.    3/  Beginning  in  1989  veal  trade  no  longer  reported  seperately. 


Table  51 --Poultry  supply  and  utilization 
Slaughter 
Other  Total 


Year 


Feder- 
ally 
Inspected 


Beg  i  n- 
ning 

StOCKS 


Total 
supply 


Ex- 
ports 


Sh  i  p- 
ments 


Ending 
stocks 


Total 
disap- 
pearance 


Per  capita 
Retai I 
weight 


Million  pounds 


Pounds 


Young  chicken: 
1988 

I  3,996 

II  4,079 

III  4,035 

IV  4,015 
Year  16,124 

1989 

I  4,129 

II  4,389 

III  4,394 
Year  2/  17,212 

1990  2/ 

Year  18,485 
Other  chicken: 


Total  chicken: 
1988 

I  4,149 

II  4,229 

III  4,147 

IV  4,140 
Year  16,665 

1989 

I  4,266 

II  4,524 

III  4,526 
Year  2/  17,746 

1990  2/ 

Year  19,025 
Turkey: 
1988 

I  837 

II  981 

III  1,066 

IV  1,040 
Year  3,923 

1989 

I  804 

II  1,104 

III  1,176 
Year  2/  4,164 

1990  2/ 

Year  4,350 

Total  poultry: 
1988 

I  4,986 

II  5,210 

III  5,213 

IV  5,180 
Year  20,587 

1989 

I  5,070 

II  5,539 

III  5,702 
Year  2/  21,910 
1990  2/ 

Year  23,375 


18 
19 
5 

13 
56 

13 
15 
16 
58 

64 


1988 

I 

153 

28 

II 

150 

27 

III 

112 

20 

IV 

125 

23 

Year 

540 

97 

1989 

I 

137 

25 

II 

135 

24 

III 

132 

24 

Year  2/ 

534 

96 

1990  2/ 

Year 

540 

98 

46 
46 
25 
36 
153 

38 
39 
40 
154 

162 


4,015 
4,098 
4,039 
4,028 
16,180 

4,142 
4,404 
4,410 
17,270 

18,549 


181 

177 
132 
148 
638 

161 
160 
156 
630 

638 


4,196 
4,275 
4,171 
4,176 
16,818 

4,303 
4,563 
4,566 
17,900 

19,187 


25 

4,040 

163 

38 

36 

36 

4,134 

190 

38 

41 

40 

4,085 

198 

37 

32 

32 

4,060 

214 

38 

36 

25 

16,205 

765 

151 

36 

36 

4,178 

213 

35 

32 

32 

4,436 

249 

35 

34 

34 

4,444 

235 

35 

45 

36 

17,306 

937 

140 

35 

35 

18,584 

920 

140 

30 

188 

369 

6 

1 

197 

197 

374 

4 

1 

161 

161 

293 

7 

1 

147 

147 

295 

9 

1 

157 

188 

826 

26 

3 

157 

157 

318 

6 

1 

146 

146 

306 

5 

1 

157 

157 

313 

7 

1 

160 

157 

787 

23 

4 

150 

150 

788 

20 

4 

150 

213 

4,409 

169 

39 

233 

232 

4,508 

194 

39 

202 

202 

4,378 

205 

38 

179 

179 

4,355 

223 

39 

193 

213 

17,031 

791 

153 

193 

193 

4,496 

219 

36 

178 

178 

4,742 

254 

36 

192 

191 

4,757 

242 

36 

205 

193 

18,093 

960 

144 

180 

185 

19,372 

940 

144 

180 

10 
4 
19 
12 
45 

846 
985 
1,084 
1,053 
3,968 

282 
339 
457 
573 
282 

1,128 
1,324 
1,541 
1,626 
4,250 

7 
14 
17 
52 

811 
1,028 
1,193 
4,216 

250 
269 
455 
250 

1,061 
1,297 
1,648 
4,466 

50 

4,400 

260 

4,660 

56 
60 

5,042 
5.260 

495 
571 

5,557 
5,831 

44 
48 
198 

5,255 
5,229 
20,786 

659 
752 
495 

5,914 
5,981 
21,281 

45 
53 
57 
206 

5,114 
5,591 
5,759 
22,116 

442 
448 
646 
442 

5,556 
6,039 
6,405 
22,558 

212 

23,587 

445 

24,032 

13 
11 
15 
11 
51 

8 

10 
14 
44 

48 


182 
206 
220 
235 
843 

227 
264 
256 
1,004 

988 


39 
39 
38 
39 
156 

37 
37 
37 
148 

148 


339 
457 
573 
250 
250 

269 
455 
578 
260 

280 


571 
659 
752 
442 
442 

447 
646 
782 
445 

460 


3,803 
3,864 
3,813 
3,772 
15,253 

3,898 
4,118 
4,129 
16,193 

17,494 


165 
208 
138 
129 
641 

165 
143 
145 
610 

614 


3,968 
4,072 
3,951 
3,901 
15,894 

4,063 
4,260 
4,274 
16,803 

18,108 


776 
855 
952 
1,364 
3,948 

783 
832 
1,055 
4,158 

4,328 


4,744 
4,928 
4,903 
5,266 
19,841 

4,845 
5,092 
5,329 
20,961 

22,436 


15.5 
15.7 
15.5 
15.3 
62.0 

15.7 
16.6 
16.6 
65.1 

69.8 


0.7 
0.8 
0.6 
0.5 
2.6 

0.7 
0.6 
0.6 
2.5 

2.4 


16.5 
16.6 
16.1 
15.8 
64.6 

16.4 
17.2 
17.2 
67.6 

72.2 


3.2 
3.5 
3.9 
5.5 
16.0 

3.2 
3.4 

4.2 
16.7 

17.2 


19.3 
20.0 
19.9 
21.3 
80.6 

19.5 
20.5 
21.4 
84.3 

89.4 


1/  May  not  add  due  to  rounding.    2/  Forecast, 
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Table  52--Total  red  meat  and  poultry  supply  and  utilization,  carcass  and  retail  weight  1/ 


Total  Begin- 
Year       produc-     ning        Im-  Total 
tion         stocks     ports  supply 


Ex- 
ports 


Sh  i  p- 
ments 


Ending 
stocks 


Total 
disap- 
pearance 


Per  capita 


Carcass  Retail 
weight  weight 


Total  red  meat  and  poultry: 
1988 


■Mi  1 1  ion  pounds- 


•Pounds- 


14,799 
14,978 
15,428 
15,583 
60,790 


I 
II 
III 
IV 

Year 

1989  2/ 
I  14,794 

II  15,498 
III  15,639 
Year  61,662 

1990  2/ 

Year  63,503 


1,240 
1,421 
1,443 
1,523 
1,240 

1,041 
974 
873 
706 

3,594 

17,080 
17,374 
17,744 
17,812 
65,624 

343 

423 
462 
501 
1,729 

85 
88 
79 
103 
356 

1,421 
1,443 
1,523 
1,288 
1,288 

15,230 
15,420 
15,679 
15,921 
62,251 

62.0 
62.7 
63.6 
64.4 
252.7 

53.5 
54.1 
54.7 
56.1 
218.4 

1,288 
1,329 
1,444 
1,288 

833 
796 
791 
3,190 

16,915 
17,623 
17,875 
66,140 

495 
601 
606 
2,239 

87 
87 
87 
349 

1,328 
1,444 
1,442 
1,152 

15,005 
15,491 
15,740 
62,400 

60.5 
62.4 
63.2 
251.0 

52.5 
54.2 
55.0 
218.4 

1,152 

3,203 

67,858 

2,314 

350 

1,171 

64,023 

255.3 

223.0 

1/  May  not  add  due  to  rounding.    2/  Forecast. 


Table  53-- 

Egg  supply  and  utilization  (population  includes 

Pro- 

Beginning 

Breaking  Imports 
egg  use  2/ 

Year 

duction 

stocks 

Total  eggs 

1988 

I 

1,476.3 

14.4 

0.9 

II 

1,428.3 

11.7 

0.7 

III 

1,420.6 

20.1 

2.1 

IV 

1,445.9 

17.5 

1.6 

Year 

5,771.1 

14.4 

5.3 

1989  4/ 

I 

1,389.3 

15.2 

1.9 

II 

1,393.9 

11.7 

8.2 

III 

1,387.5 

12.2 

IV 

Year  5/ 

5,597.5 

15.8 

28.1 

1990 

Year  5/ 

5,700.0 

10.0 

12.0 

Shell  eggs 

1988 

I 

1,476.3 

1.3 

231.8  0.1 

II 

1,428.3 

2.0 

260.2  0.1 

III 

1,420.6 

0.9 

249.6  1.1 

IV 

1,445.9 

0.7 

234.7  1.0 

Year 

5,771.1 

1.3 

976.4  2.3 

1989  4/ 

I  . 

1,389.3 

0.3 

219.6  1.4 

II 

1,393.8 

0.5 

257.3  7.6 

III 

1,387.5 

0.8 

245.1 

supply  Exports 


Hatching 
Ship-     egg  use  Ending 
ments         3/  stocks 


Consumpt  i  on 
Per 

Total  capita 


1,491.5 
1,440.7 
1,442.9 
1,465.1 
5,790.8 

1,406.3 
1,413.8 


5,640.8 
5,722.0 


1,245.8 
1,169.3 
1,172.9 
1,212.9 
4,800.9 

1,171.3 
1,144.6 


Mi  1 1  ion  dozen 


33.7 

6.0 

150.2 

11.7 

34.1 

6.4 

153.5 

20.1 

33.4 

6.4 

150.5 

17.6 

40.6 

6.5 

150.0 

15.2 

141.8 

25.2 

604.3 

15.2 

23.7 

6.5 

155.1 

11.7 

21.2 

6.5 

164.8 

12.2 

161.2 

11.6 

100.9 

24.0 

641.1 

10.0 

104.0 

25.0 

675.0 

10.0 

16.0 

5.8 

150.2 

1.0 

12.0 

6.0 

153.5 

0.9 

15.7 

6.2 

150.5 

0.7 

23.2 

6.4 

150.0 

0.3 

67.0 

24 '.3 

604.3 

0.3 

9.1 

6.2 

155.1 

0.48 

9.7 

6.3 

164.8 

0.81 

4.1 

161.2 

0.69 

1,290.0 
1,226.5 
1,235.0 
1,252.8 
5,004.2 

1,209.3 
1,209.0 


4,864.7 
4,908.0 


1,072.7 
996.9 
999.9 
1,033.0 
4,105.0 

1,000.4 
963.1 


63.1 
59.9 
60.1 
60.9 
244.0 

58.6 
58.4 


234.8 
234.8 


52.5 
48.7 
48.7 
50.2 
200.1 

48.5 
46.5 


1/  Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding.    2/  Shell  eggs  and  approximate  shell-egg  equivalent  of  egg  products. 
3/  Hatching  for  1986-present  calculated  by  the  new  method.    4/  Preliminary.  --Not  applicable  for  total  egg  supply  and 
utilization.    5/  Forecast 
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Table  54--Selected  price  statistics  for  meat  animals  and  meat,  1988-89 
Item  Nov. 


Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Hay 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Dollars  per  cwt 

7\  .21 
68.71 

70.04 

TO  oo 

70.94 

75.75 
73.48 

75.31 
73.38 

74.52 
72.52 

69.71 

70. 7U 
68.47 

7\  .09 
69.06 

66.44 
66.94 

69.69 

67.23 

70.94 

72.63 

74.56 

76.63 

74.56 

73.25 

70.69 

72.13 

73.88 

70.00 

72.88 

73.10 

73.75 

74.82 

78.51 

77.77 

75.39 

71.86 

71.35 

73.17 

69.25 

72.24 

73.64 

74.40 

75.40 

78.87 

77.51 

75.30 

71.71 

71.28 

73.88 

69.75 

72.09 

Slaughter  Steers: 
Omaha 

Choice,  1000-1100  lb  70.07 
Select,  1000-1100  lb  67.30 
Cal ifornia 

Choice,  1000-1100  lb  71.95 
Colorado 

Choice,  1100-1300  lb  73.17 
T6XdS 

Choice,  1000-1100  lb  73.52 
Slaughter  heifers: 
Omaha 

Choice,  1000-1200  lb     70.31  71.23     72.48     73.19     76.80     76.57     75.03     71.63     70.44     71.32     68.29  70.08 

Select,  900-1000  lb      65.88  66.81     68.46     69.54     72.85     72.98     71.98     68.88     68.06     68.50     65.50  66.56 
Cows: 
Omaha 

Commercial  41.28  44.25     44.61     47.04     45.56     44.75     44.63     47.42     48.52     49.63     51.86  48.71 

Breaking  Utility  42.10  45.14     44.88     46.92     45.89     45.19     45.57     48.56     49.12     50.39     52.42  49.42 

Boning  Utility  45.72  45.92     47.11      51.29     48.33     47.58     47.00     49.83     50.42     51.35     52.67  51.54 

Canner  38.48  39.83     40.86     45.04     42.10     40.42     39.71     43.33     43.29     45.00     46.31  44.08 

Cutter  43.20  44.73  45.63  49.71  46.57  44.67  43.90  47.25  49.08  49.12  51.19  49.21 
Vealers:  1/ 

Choice,  So.  St.  Paul     230.88  225.63    230.25    225.06    257.50    266.25    260.05    258.44    246.88    263.00    258.75  244.38 
Feeder  steers:  2/ 
Kansas  City 
Medium  No.  1 , 

400-500  lb  92.60  93.38     96.88     99.33    104.60     98.50     96.88     97.50     98.50    101.00          nq  nq 

600-700  lb  83.90  86.13  86.00  85.56  84.45  82.63  83.50  85.38  87.13  88.40  88.63  88.25 
All  weights 

and  grades  81.31  80.99     82.02     82.91     80.98     78.58     78.25     79.08     81.64     84.54     83.56  81.24 

Ok  la.  City 
Medium  No.  1 

400-500  lb  102.05  101.64    104.30    106.35    107.50    101.94     96.12    105.35    103.70    103.82    100.42  100.71 

600-700  86.41  88.10     87.87     87.86     85.98     84.11      81.38     87.10     89.54     88.48     87.01  85.62 

700-800  83.31  85.46     84.45     84.50     80.63     76.25     77.30     82.47     84.22     85.34     83.88  83.32 

Ama  r  i 1 1 o 
Medium  No.  1 , 

600-700  lb  81.70  82.83     86.38     85.50     82.70     79.50     80.90     83.17     86.67     85.30     82.00  83.88 

Georgia  Auctions 
Medium  No.  1 , 

600-700  lb  78.60  78.50     81.25     83.00     82.60     77.50     79.00     80.50     81.00     82.40     79.50  79.25 
Mediun  No.  2, 

400-500  lb  81.60  81.67     86.25     88.25     89.20     84.63     83.40     86.13     87.33     87.10     84.13  83.13 

Feeder  heifers: 
Medium  No.  1 , 
Kdnsss  City 

400-500  lb  83.30  82.88     86.69     87.75     89.25     85.83     84.70     86.50     88.25     89.75          nq  nq 

600-700  lb  79.70  79.00     79.38     80.50     77.81      75.00     75.50     78.38     79.50     83.30     83.00  82.88 
Okla.  City 

400-500  lb.  87.49  92.02     90.10     92.08     90.58     88.03     84.36     87.83     88.27     89.84     87.53  87.64 

600-700  lb.  78.99  80.22     80.92     81.31     79.35     75.53     73.87     79.31     82.14     83.06     80.88  80.05 
Slaughter  hogs: 
Barrows  and  gi Its 
Omaha  No.  1  &  2, 

230-240  lb  37.84  43.01     43.03     42.12     40.49     38.38     44.36     47.72     48.46     48.17     44.87  48.23 

All  weights  36.25  40.58     41.76     40.96     40.96     37.08     42.23     45.66     46.56     46.53     44.83  46.81 

Sioux  City  36.52  40.88     41.64     41.11     39.88     37.22     42.40     46.24     47.26     47.04     44.58  47.49 

7  markets  3/  36.45  40.58     41.58     40.91     39.85     37.06     42.37     46.10     47.06     46.84     44.32  47.15 
Sows ' 

7  markets  3/  28.14  29.49     33.60     35.67     35.27     32.07     33.94     34.54     34.70     36.52     38.33  41.46 

Feeder  pigs: 
No.  1  &  2,  So.  Mo., 

40-50  lb  (per  hd.5  27.99  29.17     35.25     34.18     39.55     34.74     34.24     28.85     24.25     30.00     30.72  37.27 

Slaughter  lambs: 

Choice,  San  Angelo  65.56  68.83     68.13     68.83     70.90     78.17     73.56     72.63     67.79     67.28     63.81  59.63 

Choice,  So.  St.  Paul       63.29  67.65     62.90     65.48     69.56     69.67     73.21      70.45     66.13     63.76     60.40  58.90 

Ewes,  Good, 

San  Angelo  38.75  42.08     48.13      53.28     47.55      42.45     38.95      37.10     31.92     30.65      30.31  28.00 

So.  St.  Paul  14.32  18.60     21.63     24.88     21.92     18.93     13.56     17.30     18.08     15.06     14.05  14.98 

Feeder  lambs: 

Choice,  San  Angelo  82.00  84.83     84.88     84.38     95.30     88.06     78.18     75.94     74.08     75.50     76.06  74.88 

Choice,  So.  St.  Paul       75.35  83.75     85.00     85.00     85.68     85.00     79.80     69.62     68.00     69.04     69.74  70.68 

Farm  prices: 

Beef  cattle  66.70  67.20     70.60     71.50     72.00     70.00     68.80     67.60     68.00     69.70     68.20  67.40 

Calves  87.80  88.60     92.80     95.90     94.00     90.50     91.20     94.20     94.70     94.20     91.10  90.20 

Hogs  36.20  39.70     40.90     40.40     39.30     36.90     41.60     45.10     45.90     45.70     43.40  46.80 

Sheep  27.80  29.10     34.20     34.50     30.30     25.40     21.60     22.20     24.60     23.40     23.20  22.50 

Lambs  66.30  68.60     67.40     68.40     72.50     75.20     73.10     70.60     68.60     66.60     65.90  63.10 
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Table  54--Selected  price  statistics  for  meat  animals  and  meat,  1988- -Continued 

Item  Nov.       Dec.       Jan.       Feb.       Mar.       Apr.       May        June       July       Aug.      Sept.  Oct. 


Dollars  per  cut 


Meat  prices: 
Uholesale 

Central  U.S.  markets 


Steer  beef.  Choice 

600-700  lb 

104 

.73 

106. 

20 

107 

.30 

107 

.98 

112 

.43 

113 

.84 

112. 

62 

106. 

35 

104. 

,91 

104 

.31 

102 

.08 

103. 

13 

Heifer  beef.  Choice 

550-700  lb 

104 

.49 

106. 

22 

107 

.39 

107 

.90 

112 

.36 

113 

.63 

112. 

49 

106. 

35 

104. 

.91 

104 

.23 

102 

.04 

103. 

13 

Cow  beef,  Canner 

and  Cutter 

85 

.32 

90. 

03 

91 

.23 

96 

.93 

92 

.17 

89 

.77 

89. 

74 

93. 

83 

95. 

.24 

95 

.33 

99 

.14 

96. 

14 

Boxed  beef 

cut-out  value  4/ 

112 

.37 

112. 

45 

113 

.62 

114 

.30 

117 

.09 

118 

.58 

118. 

53 

114. 

53 

113. 

.17 

112 

.83 

110 

.08 

110. 

04 

Pork  loins 

14-18  lb  5/ 

77 

.87 

93. 

61 

89 

.35 

90 

.97 

91 

.77 

91 

.59 

99. 

95 

108. 

28 

115. 

.10 

110 

.03 

105 

.25 

111. 

78 

Pork  bellies 

12-14  lb 

33 

.64 

34. 

82 

36 

.91 

31 

.41 

30 

.19 

25 

.49 

29. 

11 

32. 

90 

31. 

.52 

28 

.82 

34 

.23 

36. 

88 

Hams,  skinned 

14-17  lb 

78 

.08 

65. 

50 

65 

.80 

67 

.11 

63 

.00 

61 

.60 

63. 

30 

64. 

00 

64. 

.23 

68 

.00 

69 

.13 

80. 

56 

Pork  cut-out 

value  6/ 

52 

.88 

56. 

97 

56 

.11 

56 

.18 

54 

.87 

52 

.96 

58. 

42 

62. 

56 

63. 

.59 

64 

.38 

61 

.84 

65. 

53 

East  Coast: 

Lamb,  Choice  and  Prime 

35-^5  lb.               133.65  147.50    143.69    146.44    155.25    159.38    149.30  139.31    131.72    127.45  125.44  123.50 

55-65  lb.               127.70  137.50    133.75    135.88    142.60    147.06    142.35  139.31    133.03    130.75  121.44  117.69 
West  Coast: 

Steer  beef.  Choice 

700-800  lb             106.13  106.58    110.97    112.19    117.30    118.94    116.97  111.19    110.44    109.90  107.38  108.63 

Cents  per  lb 

Retai I 
Beef 

Choice                        260.4  260.0     264.3     265.2     269.5      269.8     271.9  268.1      271.6     269.5  270.9 

All  Fresh                   231.8  233.0     232.1      231.9     236.5      238.4     239.4  237.3     240.6     240.1  241.0 

Pork                              178.0  177.4      181.1      179.3      179.7     179.5      177.1  179.1      182.8     184.6  184.4 

1982-84=100 

Price  indexes:  (BLS) 

Retail  meats                   113.0  112.7     114.0      114.3      115.5      115.6      115.6  116.1      116.7     117.5  117.7 

Beef  and  veal               114.7  114.6      116.0      116.6      119.0      119.0      119.6  119.3      119.5      119.7  120.0 

Pork                            110.0  109.6      111.5      110.9      111.0      111.2      110.1  111.8     113.6     114.8  114.3 

Other  meats                  113.8  113.1      113.3      114.0      114.0      114.3      114.4  114.9     115.1      116.6  117.6 

Poultry                        127.2  127.1      128.8     128.4      130.3      133.0      137.3  140.1      138.1      136.2  134.0 
Livestock- feed  ratios 
Omaha:  7/ 

Steer-corn                      28.4  27.9       28.2       28.7       29.4       30.2       29.4  28.9       29.6       32.0  30.8  31.1 

Hog-corn                         14.7  16.2       16.4       16.3       15.4       14.8       16.8  18.5       19.6       20.9  19.8  20.8 

1/  Beginning  Sept.  10,  1988,  prices  reported  per  head. 2/  Reflects  new  feeder  cattle  grades.    3/  St.  Louis  N.S.Y., 

Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  So.  St.  Joseph,  So.  St.  Paul,  and  Indianapolis.  4/  Beef,  Choice  2-3  550-700  lb.  5/ 
Prior  to  1964,  8-14  lb;  1984  and  1985    14-17  lb;  1986,    14-18  lb.    6/  U.S.  #2,  175  lb.  carcass.    7/  Bushels  of  No.  2 

yellow  corn  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  live  weight. 
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Table  55--Selected  marketings,  slaughter,  stocks,  and  trade  for  meat  animals  and  fneat,  1988-89 

Item  Oct.        Nov.       Dec.     Jan.      Feb.       Mar.       Apr.       May      June     July      Aug.  Sept. 


1,000  head 


Federally  inspected: 
Slaughter 
Cattle 
Steers 
Heifers 
Cows 

Bulls  and  stags 
Calves 

Sheep  and  lambs 
Hogs 
Percentage  sows 


Average  live  wt  per  head 
Cattle 
Calves 

Sheep  and  lambs 
Hogs 

Average  dressed  wt 
Beet 
Veal 

Lamb  and  mutton 
Pork 


Production 
Beef 
Veal 

Lamb  and  mutton 
Pork 

Commercial:  1/ 
Slaughter 
Cattle 
Calves 

Sheep  and  Lambs 
Hogs 


Production 


2,871 
1,324 
934 
555 
57 
197 
437 
7,887 
4.4 


2,698 
1,270 
797 
579 
52 
202 
418 
7,909 
4.4 


2,685 
1,311 
790 
537 
47 
203 
447 
7,703 
4.3 


2,711 
1,290 
827 
544 
50 
196 
418 
7,116 
4.7 


2,500 
1,228 
786 
445 
41 
175 
415 
6,619 
4.1 


2,744 
1,361 

817 

518 
49 

194 

505 
7,569 

4.2 

Pounds 


2,576 
1,302 
743 
480 
51 
152 
393 
7,199 
4.0 


2,947 
1,482 
884 
526 
55 
157 
435 
7,277 
4.7 


2,951 
1,469 
929 
496 
57 
161 
423 
6,881 
5.5 


2,730 
1,353 
882 
442 
53 
169 
399 
6,131 
4.9 


2,975 
1,456 
949 
507 
62 
189 
476 
7,392 
5.7 


M  i 1 1 i  on  pounds 


2,706 
1,320 
853 
477 
56 
173 
44 
7,493 
4.9 


1,140 
267 
123 
251 

1,139 
254 
124 
253 

1,146 
248 
126 
251 

1,152 
258 
126 
249 

1,136 
258 
127 
247 

1,128 
255 
126 
247 

1,117 
282 
128 
251 

1,107 
289 
125 
251 

1,118 
278 
120 
251 

1,126 
253 
120 
247 

1,144 
247 
118 
247 

1,154 
255 
120 
246 

683 
161 
62 
179 

677 
154 
63 
181 

681 
150 
64 
180 

686 
156 
65 
180 

684 
157 
64 
178 

675 
155 
64 
178 

M  i 1 1 i  on 

669 
167 
65 
180 

pounds 

665 
179 
64 
180 

673 
172 
61 
180 

681 
156 
61 
177 

692 
149 
60 
177 

696 
155 
62 
176 

1,954 
31 
27 

1,409 

1,818 
30 
26 

1,425 

1,822 
30 
28 

1,385 

1,852 
30 
27 

1,274 

1,705 
27 
26 

1,175 

1,844 
30 
32 

1,342 

1,000 

1,717 
26 
25 

1,291 

head 

1,954 
28 
28 

1,308 

1,979 
27 
25 

1,235 

1,852 
26 
24 

1,081 

2,050 
28 
28 

1,302 

1,874 
26 
27 

1,318 

2,966 
206 
452 

8,096 

2,800 
210 
432 

8,138 

2,774 
211 
460 

7,946 

2,789 
203 
428 

7,332 

2,568 
181 
425 

6,791 

2,822 
200 
519 

7,763 

2,644 
158 
409 

7,380 

3,024 
163 
447 

7,480 

3,025 
167 
437 

7,079 

2,794 
174 
413 

6,295 

3,045 
195 
494 

7,587 

2,772 
179 
457 

7,680 

Beef 

2,041 

2,007 

1,876 

1,872 

1,896 

1,744 

1,889 

1,757 

2,022 

1,889 

2,091 

1,912 

Veal 

34 

33 

32 

32 

28 

31 

27 

29 

29 

27 

29 

28 

Lamb  and  mutton 

28 

27 

29 

27 

27 

33 

26 

28 

26 

25 

29 

28 

Pork 

1,443 

1,463 

1,425 

1,310 

1,204 

1,373 

1,321 

1,341 

1,266 

1,107 

1,333 

1,349 

Cold  storage  stocks:  2/ 

Beef 

296 

300 

317 

315 

313 

298 

273 

244 

242 

249 

242 

233 

Veal 

3 

5 

5 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

5 

Lamb  and  mutton 

6 

6 

6 

7 

6 

7 

6 

7 

8 

8 

8 

7 

Pork 

321 

361 

358 

381 

397 

394 

438 

431 

383 

345 

281 

282 

Total  meat 

654 

701 

716 

745 

762 

749 

767 

735 

686 

654 

579 

560 

Trade: 

Imports  (carcass  wt) 
Beef  and  veal  4/ 

155.4 

163.3 

112.4 

226.7 

161.7 

178.1 

166.8 

187.3 

179.1 

193.3 

186.3 

Lamb,  mutton,  and  goat 

2.8 

3.3 

3.4 

6.3 

4.5 

5.7 

6.3 

5.6 

5.6 

5.6 

5.6 

Pork 

90.0 

85.0 

91.3 

89.8 

75.6 

85.8 

82.1 

83.4 

81.6 

63.2 

73.4 

Exports  (carcass  wt) 

Beef  and  veal  4/ 

69.1 

74.9 

61.5 

54.3 

62.4 

94.9 

81.9 

92.1 

97.3 

101.8 

99.8 

Lamb  and  mutton 

0.2 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

Pork 

18.1 

21.6 

19.7 

20.2 

17.8 

16.8 

19.5 

24.2 

22.6 

21.3 

22.4 

1/  Federally  inspected  and  other  commercial.    2/  End  of  month.    Beginninq  January  1977.  excludes  t>eef  and  pork 
stocks  in  cooler.    3/  Less  than  50,000  lb.    4/  Beginning  January  1989,  veal  trade  is  no  longer  reported  separately. 
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Factors  Affecting  Growth  in  Turkey  Consumption 


by 

Mark  R.  Weimar* 

Abstract:  Increased  consumption  of  further  processed  and  cut-up  turkey  products  appears  to 
be  dependent  upon  expanding  consumer  dispxDsable  income,  and  turkey  prices  declining  in 
real  terms  and  relative  to  pork  prices.  Turkey  demand  seems  to  be  closely  related  to  pork 
production  and  prices,  but  not  as  closely  to  broilers  and  beef.  New  products  also  allow 
turkey  to  compete  in  new  markets.  In  turn,  producers  respond  to  prevailing  prices  and  the  re- 
lated net  returns.  Their  past  responses  provide  a  good  indication  of  next  year's  production, 
and  therefore  consumption. 

Keywords:  Turkeys,  consumption,  prices,  demand,  markets,  further  processing,  production, 
supply  response. 


Turkey  Demand  and  Supply  Factors 

Growth  in  per  capita  consumption  of  turkeys  has  been  rapid 
during  the  1980's,  especially  from  1984  through  1987.  But 
can  it  be  sustained?  The  growth  can  be  partly  explained  by 
changes  in  the  product  being  marketed,  increased  consumer 
buying  power,  lower  real  turkey  prices,  and  a  lower  turkey 
price  relative  to  pork  and  other  meats.  The  ability  of  turkey 
producers  to  improve  cost  efficiency  through  better  breeds 
and  management  techniques  has  also  fueled  the  growth.  In- 
creasing vertical  integration  and  concentration  could  have 
also  lead  to  cost  efficiencies  through  streamlined  marketing 
functions  and  economies  of  scale. 

Turkey  consumption  grew  at  a  fairly  steady  pace  from  1950 
through  the  early  1980's.  Most  of  the  increased  consump- 
tion was  likely  prompted  by  turkey  producers  who  offered 
product  at  lower  real  and  relative  prices  through  J  983.  From 
1984  through  1987,  however,  per  capita  consumption 
climbed  from  11.3  to  15.1  pounds,  a  10-percent  annual  rate 
far  outstripping  the  3-percent  annual  rate  from  1950  through 
1984. 

The  rapid  growth  can  likely  be  attributed  to  expansion  into 
the  new  product  forms  rather  than  to  lower  real  retail  turkey 
prices  and  lower  turkey  prices  relative  to  pork.  Real  turicey 
prices  remained  stable  and  relative  prices,  at  least  partially, 
moved  counter  to  increased  turkey  consumption.  The  prices 
of  further  processed  and  cut-up  turkey  meat  (such  as  com- 
modity tom  prices,  canner  tom  prices,  and  turkey  breast 
prices)  support  this  hypothesis. 

Whether  the  expansion  can  be  continued  will  depend  upon 
whether  turkey  producers  succeed  in:  finding  new  markets; 
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reducing  the  real  cost  of  production  so  they  can  offer  turkey 
at  lower  real  prices;  and  providing  a  lowCT-priced  product 
relative  to  other  meats.  In  other  words,  will  they  continue  to 
increase  their  economic  efficiency  faster  than  their  com- 
petitors? 

The  Changing  Market  for  Turkey 

The  rapid  expansion  in  turkey  consumption  during  the 
1980's  has  occurred  mainly  in  the  further  processed  and  cut- 
up  sectors  rather  than  in  whole  birds,  although  industry  sour- 
ces estimate  whole  birds  still  comprise  about  34-40  percent 
of  total  turkey  consumption.  The  growth  in  the  1980's  ap- 
pears to  be  heavily  coirelated  with  processors  providing 
manageable  processed  and  cut-up  p-oducts  in  fresh,  frozen, 
and  preserved  form  at  the  supermarket  counter.  These  items 
include  fresh  thighs,  drumsticks,  breasts,  ground  turkey,  and 
turkey  sausage,  all  conveniently  and  competitively  packaged. 

Today's  consumers  are  no  longer  limited  to  the  choice  of  a 
13  to  25-pound  turkey  or  a  10-  to  12-pound  beef  or  pork 
roast.  Rather,  they  can  choose  among  similarly  sized  pack- 
ages of  turkey  breast  or  thighs,  or  beef  or  poric  roasts.  Also, 
turkey  tenderloin  cuts  and  ground  turkey  compete  directly 
with  other  fresh  meats  in  the  relatively  easy-  and  fast-to- 
cook  meat  category  that  includes  hamburger,  pork  chops, 
steaks,  and  boneless  chicken  breasts. 

Increases  in  real  disposable  income  have  also  contributed  to 
turkey  consumption  growth.  Further  processed  and  cut-up 
products  cost  more  to  produce,  and  therefore  have  to  be  sold 
at  a  higher  per-jx)und  retail  price  to  be  profitable.  Rising  dis- 
posable income  allows  consumers  to  buy  more  product  (even 
at  higher  prices)  and  remain  within  their  budgets. 

Statistical  evidence  indicates  that  as  consumers  earn  more 
money,  they  spend  more  on  poultry.  People  earning  $5,000 
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to  $9,999  spend  only  $1.40  per  week  on  poultry;  people  earn- 
ing more  than  $40,000  spend  $2.20  on  poultry  (8).  But  just 
because  consumers  pay  more  for  poultry  does  not  mean  that 
they  consume  a  greater  quantity  of  it — prices  may  rise  more 
than  consumed  quantity.  However,  an  unpublished 
Economic  Research  Service  demand  model  indicates  that 
consumers  increase  their  consumption  by  4  percent  for  every 
10  percent  increase  in  their  income.  Therefore,  a  growing 
disposable  income  contributes  to  expanded  turkey  purchases, 
if  all  other  demand  factors  remain  the  same. 

Three  indicators  demonstrate  the  shift  from  whole  bird  to  fur- 
ther processed  and  cut-up  consumption,  and  consequently 
the  rapid  growth  of  consumption  in  the  1980's:  eastern 
region  hen  prices  versus  eastern  region  tom  prices,  eastern 
region  hen  prices  versus  eastern  region  breast  prices,  and 
central  region  canner  tom  prices.  Because  toms  are  more 
valuable  in  further  processing,  a  decrease  in  the  price  of  hens 
relative  to  toms  could  reflect  movement  towards  increased 
desirability  of  the  tom  for  further  processed  turkey  meat  (fig. 
A-1).  There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  relative  prices, 
but  hen  prices  appear  to  be  at  their  strongest  early  in  the 
year,  while  tom  prices  peak  later.  This  pattern  was  especial- 
ly evident  between  1984  and  1986.  Before  1984,  toms  were 
only  sporadically  worth  more  than  hens. 

In  general,  toms  seem  to  be  gaining  value  compared  with  the 
hens.  However,  when  turkey  production  increases  dramati- 


cally, tom  prices  will  likely  be  lower  than  hens  even  in  the 
fall.  For  example,  during  1987  tom  prices  moved  from  a  14- 
percent  premium  to  an  1 1 -percent  discount. 

The  value  of  hens  relative  to  turkey  breast  meat  provides  ad- 
ditional evidence  of  the  growing  quantities  of  breast  meat 
demanded  by  the  further  processing  market.  Hens  do  not 
produce  as  much  breast  meat  as  toms.  As  the  further  process- 
ing market  began  gaining  ground  in  the  early  1980's,  the 
value  of  commodity  hens  began  to  fall  relative  to  breast 
meat.  Furthermore,  larger  breasts  commanded  higher  prices 
than  10-  to  12-pound  breasts,  perhaps  indicating  the  lower 
costs  associated  with  handling  the  larger  breasts  and  the 
premium  paid  by  the  foodservice  industry  for  large  and  con- 
venient breast  sizes. 

Changes  in  canner  turkey  prices  in  the  central  region  rein- 
forced the  movement  into  further  processed  meat  consump- 
tion, especially  from  1984  to  1987,  when  the  long-term 
consumption  growth  rate  tripled.  Demand  in  the  further 
processing  market  apparently  shifted  as  a  scarcity  of  canner 
birds  pushed  up  prices  and  per  capita  consumption  of  turkey 
exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year. 

Canner  turicey  prices  rose  from  around  56  cents  per  pound  in 
1983  to  nearly  72  cents  in  1984,  and  then  fell  to  68  cents  by 
1986.  However,  per  capita  consumption  climbed  from  1 1.3 
pounds  in  1987  to  13.3  pounds  in  1986,  an  18-percent  in- 


Figure  A-1 

Relative  Prices  of  Whole  Hen  Turkeys  Versus  Toms 
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Figure  A-2 

Canner  Tom  lUrkey  Prices 
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crease  over  2  years  (fig.  A-2).  Canner  torn  prices  were  rare- 
ly higher  than  hen  prices  before  1984,  but  frequently 
surpassed  hen  prices  between  1984  and  1986,  another  indica- 
tion of  the  increased  quantities  of  turkey  demanded  by  the 
further  processed  and  cut-up  markets  during  that  period. 

The  r^id  decline  in  1987  canner  pices  reflects  tlie  19-per- 
cent gain  in  production  and  the  inability  of  the  furtha* 
processed  and  cut-up  markets  to  absorb  the  increase.  Com- 
pared with  canner  tom  prices,  hen  prices  moved  up  substan- 
tially during  1987,  another  indication  of  the  growth 
slowdown  in  the  further  processing  maricet 

Turkey's  Relative  Position  In  the  Meat  Sector 

Turkey's  relative  position  in  the  meat  sector  is  important  in 
determining  how  market  movements  in  other  meat  industries 
will  affect  turkey  iHices  and  production,  and  therefore  con- 
sumption. Despite  higher  consumption  since  1950,  turkey 
still  comprises  the  smallest  share  of  the  four  majOT  meats. 
By  1988,  per  capita  turkey  consumption  had  risen  to  nearly 
16  pounds  on  a  carcass-weight  basis  (fig.  A-3).  This  com- 
pared with  broilers  at  61.9  pounds,  pork  at  66.7  pounds,  and 
beef  at  102.3  pounds.  1 

USDA  data  indicated  that  per  capita  beef  consumption 
climbed  from  nearly  60  pounds  in  1950  to  around  130 
pounds  in  1975.  By  1978,  per  capita  beef  consumption  had 
declined  to  about  \00  pounds,  where  it  has  remained.  Per 


These  numbers  may  not  compare  with  other  USDA  tables  on  per  capiu  meat 
consumption  at  first  glance,  because  most  per  capita  consumption  numbers  for 
red  meat  are  repcwted  on  a  retail-weight  basis.  Poultry  per  capita  consumption 
numbers,  however,  are  the  same  for  both  retail-  and  carcass -weight  bases.  So 
for  the  purposes  of  this  study,  red  meat  and  poultry  consumption  were  com- 
pared on  a  carcass-weight  basis. 


capita  ix)rk  consumption  peaked  at  about  90  pounds  in  the 
early  1950's.  Per  capita  pork  consumption,  unlike  that  of 
beef,  cycles  up  and  down,  going  from  as  low  as  60  to  as  high 
as  80  pounds.  Per  capita  broiler  consumption,  like  that  of 
turkey,  has  increased  steadily  from  nearly  8  pounds  in  1950 
to  62  pounds  today.  Turkey  consumption  has  gone  from  4 
pounds  per  person  in  1950  to  nearly  16  pounds  in  1988. 
However,  the  increase  accelerated  rather  dramatically  in  the 
1980's. 

The  changing  composition  of  meat  consumption  has  en- 
gendered a  number  of  arguments  about  changing  meat 
demand.  Some  analysts  have  claimed  that  beef  and  pork 
demand  have  shifted  (3, 4),  while  others  dispute  this  claim 
(1, 2).  Similar  arguments  could  be  made  by  analysis  looking 
at  price-quantity  relationships  for  turkey  consumption  (fig. 
A-4).  The  plot  of  retail  price  (deflated  by  the  consumer 
price  index  (CPI))  versus  per  capita  consumption  indicates 


Figure  A-3 

Per  Capita  Tljrkey  Consumption 
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Rgure  A-4 

Price  Quantity  Relationships  for  Turkey 
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that  turkey  consumption  has  not  been  especially  price  respon- 
sive in  the  last  5  years.  But  before  1984,  a  large  amount  of 
the  turkey  consumption  growth  could  be  explained  by  the 
lower  real  prices  paid  by  consumers. 

However,  the  prices  consumers  pay  for  other  meats  affect 
the  price  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  turkey.  Pork  consump- 
tion and  prices  apparently  have  a  fairly  close  relationship 
with  turkey  consumption  and  prices  (fig.  A-5) — increases  in 
the  relative  price  of  one  leads  to  increases  in  consumption  of 
the  other.  Increased  turkey  consumption  relative  to  pork 
from  1955  to  1988  can  be  partly  attributed  to  a  declining  rela- 
tive turkey  price,  except  for  1982  through  1985.  During 
those  years,  relative  turkey  prices  decreased  while  relative 
consumption  remained  the  same  or  rose  slightly. 

The  relationship  between  pork  and  turkey  holds  particularly 
well  for  pork  hams  and  turkey  breast.  Dividing  the  ham 
price  by  the  breast  price  and  comparing  cycles  in  hogs  and 
turkeys  for  the  same  periods  demonstrates  how  demands  for 
particular  cuts  of  different  meats  interact.  From  1980  to 
1982,  pork  production  was  in  a  down  cycle.  As  ham  quan- 
tities fell  relative  to  turkey  breast  supplies,  ham  prices  rose 
relative  to  turkey  breast  prices.  During  1986  to  1988,  turkey 
production  increased  dramatically  compared  with  pork,  and 
the  relative  price  of  ham  rose.  Then,  as  turkey  production 
was  scaled  back  in  late  1988  and  early  1989,  breast  prices 
began  to  rise  relative  to  ham. 

Several  buying  decision  criteria  indicate  that  turkeys  and 
broilers  would  be  highly  competitive  and  have  a  relatively 
tight  relationship  because  they  are  both  poultry  products. 
These  decision  criteria  include  the  cooking  ease,  product 
size,  meat  type  and  relative  prices  of  the  choices  available. 
For  example,  if  the  price  of  chicken  rose  relative  to  turkey, 
people  would  buy  less  chicken  and  more  turkey. 


Yet  no  predictable  price  and  consumption  responses  between 
turkey  and  chicken  can  be  found  for  1955  to  1988,  especially 
between  1980  and  1985,  when  their  relationship  showed 
sideways  and  vertical  movements.  Thus,  there  was  no  pre- 
dictable relationship  which  might  indicate  further  growth  in 
turkey  consumption. 

There  also  does  not  appear  to  be  a  predictable  relationship 
between  turkey  and  beef.  Relative  consumption  to  relative 
price  formed  a  vertical  scatter  pattern  between  1957  and 
1978  and  a  V  between  1979  and  1988  (fig.  A-6).  The  erratic 
nature  of  the  relationship  in  the  earlier  period  might  be  ex- 
plained by  turkey's  specialty  meat  image  before  the  1980's. 
Turkey  may  not  have  truly  competed  in  the  same  market  as 
beef.  But  turkey  cuts  began  to  compete  directly  with  beef  in 
the  mid-1980's,  and  a  relationship  may  be  developing  that  is 
as  yet  undocumented. 

Turkey  Production  Response  and  Timing 

Due  to  the  biological  nature  of  turkey  production,  the  prices 
received  for  it  today  will  impact  the  quantity  available  for 
consumption  next  year  through  profitability  as  measured  by 
net  returns.  The  level  of  production  next  year  depends 
primarily  on  producers'  past  profitability  and  their  expecta- 
tions of  profitability  next  year.  Production  response  does  ap- 
pear to  lag  about  1  year  when  annual  numbers  are  used. 
Lagging  real  net  returns  (net  returns  divided  by  the  CPI)  1 
year  and  plotting  them  in  relation  to  the  production  respOTse 
the  following  year  indicates  a  fairly  strong  relationship  (fig. 
A-7).  Production  increases  when  net  returns  are  positive  and 
decreases  when  they  are  negative. 

Only  the  response  associated  with  net  returns  in  1973  is  an 
anomaly,can  probably  be  explained  by  the  unc^tainties  of 
that  year.  Wage  and  price  controls  were  in  effect,  and  a  sud- 
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Price  Quantity  Relationships  for  Pork 
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Figure  A-6 

Price  Quantity  Relationships  for  Beef 
Versus  Turlcey* 
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Figure  A-7 

Tlirkey  Producer  Response  to  Net  Returns 
Lagged  1  Year 
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sumption  may  depend  on  reducing  real  production  costs  and 
price  relative  to  competitors,  opening  new  markets  for 
turkey  products,  and  increasing  consumer  disposable  income. 
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den  increase  in  exports  drove  up  feed  costs.  This  uncertainty 
may  have  affected  producers'  decisions,  causing  them  to 
limit  production  increases  despite  the  high  level  of 
profitability.  Apart  from  this  notable  exception,  producers 
seem  to  have  responded  rationally  to  net  returns,  even  be- 
tween 1986  and  1988,  when  production  increases  were  con- 
sidered over-reactions  to  profitability.  Thus,  the  interaction 
of  the  turkey  sector  with  other  meats  will  determine  this 
year's  prices,  which  in  turn  will  impact  next  year's  produc- 
tion. 

Conclusions 

Until  5  years  ago,  turkey  producers  appear  to  have  expanded 
turkey  consumption  by  offering  their  product  at  lower  real 
prices.  Since  then  evidence  indicates  that  the  growing  num- 
ber of  market  forms  available  for  ccmsumers  may  have  kept 
whole  bird  turkey  values  constant  in  real  terms,  a  fact  that 
might  explain  the  rapid  consumption  gains  of  the  mid- 
1980' s.  However,  the  further  processing  market  has  shown 
an  inability  to  absorb  sharp  increases  in  production,  especial- 
ly in  1987  and  1989,  indicating  processors  may  need  to  open 
new  markets  to  maintain  this  rapid  growth. 
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practices,  and  housing  management  Increased  vertical  in- 
tegration and  concentraticMi  may  also  have  lowered  costs. 
Yet  the  rate  of  this  technological  growth  appears  to  be  slow- 
ing. Data  indicate  that  turkey  cost  efficiencies  are  not  being 
realized  as  steadily  as  in  the  past.  Future  gains  in  turicey  con- 
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